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ELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 


WOCUMENTS TRANSMITTED TO CONGRESS. 


(Continued from page 18.) 

AFTER the repeated expostula- 
tions, warnings and offers of peace, 
through the summer and autumn of 
1S17, on the part of the U. States, 
had been answered only by renew- 
ed outrages, and after a detachment 
of forty men, under Lieut. Scott, ac- 
companied by seven women, had 
been waylaid and murdered by the 
Indians, orders were given to Gen, 
Jackson, and an adequate force was 
placed at his disposal, to terminate 
the war. It was ascertained that 
the Spanish force in Florida was in- 
adequate for the protection even of 
the Spanish territory itself, against 
this mingled horde of lawless In- 
dians and Negroes; and, although 
their devastations were committed 
within the limits of the U. States, 
they immediately sought refuge 
within the Florida line, and there 
only were to be overtaken. The ne- 
céssity of crossing the line was in- 
dispensable ; for it was from beyond 
the line thatthe Indians made their 
murderous incursions within that of 
the United States. It was there that 


they had their abode, and the ter- | 
‘there was pot in strength sufficient 


ritory belonged in fact to them, al 
ha of the 


though Wwiihin the borders 














Spanish jurisdiction. There it was 
that the American commander met 
the principal resistance from them ; 
there it was, that were found the 
still bleeding scalps of our citizens, 
freshly butchered by them ; there it 
was that he released the only woman, 
who had been suffered to survive the 
massacre of the party under Lieut. 
Scott. But it was not anticipated 
by this government that the com- 
manding officers of Spain in Florida, 
whose especial duty it was in con- 
formity to the solemn engagements 
contracted by their nation, to re- 
strain, by force, those Indians from 
hostilities against the United States, 
would be found encouraging, aiding 
avd abetting them, and furnishing 
them with supplies, for carrying on 
such hostilities. The officer in 
command, immediately before Gen. 
Jackson, was,therefore, specially in- 
structed to respect, as far as possi- 


| ble,the Spanish authority, where ev- 


er it was maintained, and copies of 
those orders were also furnished to 
General Jackson,upon his taking the 
command. In the course of his pur- 
suit, as he approached St Marks, he 
was informed, direct from the Go- 
vernor of Pensacola, that a party of 
the hostile Indians had threatened 
to seize that Fort, and that he ap- 
prehended the Spanish garrison 


This in- 


to defend it against them, 
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formation was contirmed from other 
sources, and by the evidence produ- 
ced upon the trial of Ambrister. it 
proved to beve been exactly true. 
By all the laws of neutrality and of 
war, as well as of prudence and of 
humanity, he was warranted in an- 
ticipating his enemy, by the amica- 
ble, and that being refused, by the 
forcible oeceupation of the Fort.— 
There will need vo citations from 
printed treatises on internationa! 
law, to prove the correctness of this 
principle. It is engraved in ada- 
mant, on the common sense of man 

kind ; no writer upon the laws of no- 
tions ever pretended to contradict 
it; none of any reputation or autho- 
rity ever omitted to assert it. 

At Fort St. Marks, Alexander Ar- 
buthmot, the British Indian trader 
from beyond the seas, the firebrand, 
by whose torel this Negro Jndian 
war against our borders had been re- 
kindled, was found an inmate of the 
commandant’s family; aud it was 
also found that, by the commandant 
himself, councils of war had been 
permitted to be held within it, by 
the savage chiefs aud warriors ; that 
the Spanish storehouses had been 
appropriated to their use; that it 
was ar open market for cattle, known 
to have been robbed by them from 
citizens of the United States, and 
which had been contracted for and 
purchased by the officers of the gar- 
rison. That information had been 
afforded from this fort by Arbuthnot, 
to the enemy, of the strength and 
movements of the American army ; 
that the date of the departure of ex- 
press had been noted by the Span- 
ish Commissary, and ammunition, 
munitions of war, and all supplies 
furnished to the Indians. 

The conduct of the Governor of 
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Pensacola was not less marked by a 
disposition of enmity to the United 
States, and by an utter disregard to 
the obligations of the treaty, by 
which he was bound to restrain, by 
force, the Indians from hostilities 
againstthem. Whenealled upon to 
vindicate the territorial rights end 
authority of Spain, by the destruc 

lion of the Negro fort, his predeces- 
sor had declared it to be not less an- 
neving and pernicious to the Span- 
ish subjects in’ Florida, than to the 
United States, but had pleaded his 
He, bimeelf 
hadexpressed kis apprehensions tha’ 
Fort St. Marks would be forcills 


taken by the savages, fiom its S);an- 


inability to subdue it, 


ish garrison ; yet, at the same time, 
he had refused the passage up the 
(seambia river, enless upon the pay 
ment of excessive duties, to provi 
sions destined as supplies for th 

American army, which, by the de 
tention of them, was subjected to 
the most dtstressing privations. He 
had permitted free ingress and re- 
vress at Pensacola, to the avowed 
savage enemiesof the United States. 
Supplies of ammunition, munitions 
of war aud provisions had been re 

ceived by them from thence. They 


-had been received and sheltered 


there, from the pursuit of the Ame- 
rican forces, and suffered again to 
sally thence, to enter upon the Ame 

rican territory and commit new mur- 
ders, Finally, on the approach of 
General Jackson to Pénfacola, the 
Governor sent him a letter, denoun- 
cing his entry upon the territory of 
Florida, asa violent outrage upon 
the rights of Spain, commanding him 
to depart and withdraw from the 
same, and threatning,in case of his 
non-compliance, to employ force to 
expel him. 
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lt became, therefore, mn the opine 
von of General Jackson, indispens 
bly necessary to take from the Go- 
yveroor of Pensacola the 
careving his threat into execution, 
the forees under his com- 
mand, the of hrs 
couatry bad disappeared But he 
knew that the moment those forces 


' 
f 


~ou'd be disbandoned., if sheltered 


before 


savage enemies 


hy Spanish fortresses, if fernished 
wiih ammunitioas and supplies by 
Spanish officers, and if aided avd 
supported by the instigation of Span- 
ish encouragement, as he had every 
‘reasonto expect they would be,they 
would reappear, and fired, in oddi- 
tiou te their usual fereciousness, wil! 
for the chastisement thes 
had so recently received, would a- 


revenge 
vain rush with the war-ehatchet and 
= r 

the United States, and mark every 
foot-step with the blood of their de 
fenceless citizens. So far as all the 
native resources of the savage ex- 
tended, the war was at an end, and 
Gen. Jackson was about to restere 
to their families and their homes, 
the brave volunteers who had fol- 
lowed his standard, and who had 
constituted the principal part of his 
force. ‘This could be done with 


safety leaving the regular portion of 


his troops to garrison his line of forts, 
and two small detachments of vol- 
unteer cavalry, to scour the country 
round Pensacola, and sweep off the 
lurking remnant of savages, who had 
been scattered and dispersed before 
him. This was sufficient to keep i 
check the remnant of the banditti, 
against waom he d ma ict, so 
long as they should be destitute of 
other aid and support. It was, in 
his? judgment, nut sufficient, if they 
should be suffered torally their num- 


means of 


calping Knive, tito the borders of 








hers under the protection of Spanish 
forts, ind to derive pew strength 
from the aunpetence or the ill vwolla- 
gainst the U. States of the Spanish 
authorities. 

lie took possession, therefore, of 
Pensacola and of the Fort of Bar- 
ravecas, as he had done of St. Marks, 
not in a spirit of hostility to =patn, 
but as a necessary measure of seli- 
defence; giving notice that they 
hould be restored whenever Spain 
should place commanders and aforee 
there, able and willing to fulfil the 
eagagements of Spain towards the 
United States, of restraiwing, by 
force, the Flerida Indians from hos- 

tie: Se ci H - ‘he 
President of the United States, to 
give a signal manifestation of his 
confidence in the disposition of the 
King of Spain, to perform with good 
futh this indispensable engage ment, 
and to demonstrate to the world 
that weither the desire of conquest 
nor hostility to Spain, had any io- 
fluence in the councils of the United 
States,has directed the uncondition- 
al restoration to any Spanish officer 
duly authorized to receive them, of 
Pensacola and the Barraneas, and 
thatof St. Marks to any Spanish 
force adequate for its de fence against 
the attack of the savages. But the 
President will neither inflict punish- 
ment, por pass a censure upon Ge- 
neral Jackson fur that couduet, the 
motives for which were founded in 
the purest patriotigm, of the neces- 
sity for which he had the most im- 
mediate and efieetual mens of 
forming a judgment, and the vindi- 
cation of which is written in every 
page of the law of nations, as well 
as in the first law of nature, self-de- 
fence. ive tuinks il, op the Coubery, 
due to the justice, which the United 
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States have a right to claim of 
Spain; and you are accordingly 
instructed to demand of the Spanish 
government that enquiry shall be in- 
stituted into the conduct of Don 
Jose Mazot, governor of Pensacola, 
and of Don Francisco C. Luengo, 
commandant of St. Marks, and a 
suitable punishment inflicted upon 
them for having, in defiance and vio- 
lation of the engagements of Spain 
with the United States, aided. and 
asssisted these hordes of savages in 
those very hostilities against the U. 
States, which it was their official du- 
ty to restrain. 

The enquiry is due tothe charac- 
ter of those officers themselves, and 
to the honour of the Spanish govern- 
ment. The obligation of Spain, to 
restrain, by force, the Indians of 
Florida from hostilities against the 
United States and their citizens, is 
explicit, is positive, is unqualified. 
The fact, that for a series of years 
they have received shelter, assist- 
ance, supplies and protection, in the 
practice of such hostilities from the 
Spanish commanders in Florida, is 
clear and unequivocal. If, as the 
commanders both at Pensacola and 
St. Marks have alledged, this has 
been the result of their weakness, 
rather than of their will; if they have 
assisted the Indians against the U. 
States to avert their hostilities from 
the provinee, which they had not 
sufficient ferce to defend against 
them,itm y serve. insome measure, 
to exculpate, individualiy, those of- 
ficers, but it must carry demonstra- 
tion irresistable to the Spanish go- 
vernment, that the right of the Uni- 
ted States can as little compound 
with impotence as with perfidy, and 
that Spain must immediately make 
her election, either to place a force 
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in Florida adequate at once to the 
protection of her territory and to 
the fulfilment of her engagements, 
or cede tothe United States a pro- 
vince, of which she retains nothing 
but the nominal possession; but 
which is, in fact, a direlict open to 
the occupancy of every enemy, ci- 
vilized or savage, of the U. States, 
and serving no other earthly purpose 
than asa post of annoyance to then, 

That the purposes, as well of the 
Negro, Indian banditti, with whom 
we have been contending, as of the 
British invaders of Florida, who first 
assembled and employed them, and 
of the British intruding and pre- 
tending traders, since the peace, 
who have instigated and betrayed 
them to destruction, have been no 
less hostile to Spaiov than to the U- 
nited States, the proofs contained 
in the documents herewith enclosed, 
are conclusive Mr. Pizarro’s note of 
the 20th of August, speaks ot his 
Catholic Majesty's profound indig- 
nation at the “ sanguinary execu- 
tions, on the, Spanish soil, of the 
subjects of powers in amity with the 
king—meaning Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister. Let Mr. Pizarro’s succes- 
sor take the trouble of reading the 
enclosed documents, and he will 
discover who Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister were, and what were their 
purposes ; That Arbuthnot was only 
the suecessor of Nicholls, and Am- 
brister the agent of Woodbine, and 
the subaltern of M’Gregor. = Mr. 


Pizarro qualifies Gen. Jagkson’s ne- 


cessary pursuit of a savage enemy 
beyond the Spanish Florida line, as 
a shameful invasion of his Majesty’s 
territory—yet, that territory was the 
territory also of the savage enemy, 
and Spain was bound to restrain 
them by force, from hostilities a- 











aist the United States—and it 
was the failure of Spain to fulfil 
this engagement, which had made 
it pecessarry for Gen. Jackson to 
pursue the savage across the Ine. 
What then was the character of Ni- 
cholls’ invasion of bis Majesty’s ter- 
ritory ; and where was his Majesty's 
Mr. 
Pizarro says, his majesty’s forts and 
piaces have been violently stezed on 
by Gen. Jackson. Uad they not 
beeu siezed on, nay, hud not the 
principal of his forts been blown up 
hy Nicholls, and a British fort on the 
same Spanish territory been erect- 
ed during the war, and lett standing 
asa Negro fort,io defiance of Spa- 
nish authority, after the peace 7— 
Where was his majesty’s profound 
indignation »t that? Has his majes- 
ty suspeided formally ail negotiation 
with the sovereign of Col. Nicholls, 
for the shameful tasasion of his ter- 
ritory without color of provocation, 
Without pretence of necessity, wilh- 
out the shadow or even avowal of 
a pretext ? Has his mojesty given 
sulemn warning to the British gos 
ernment, that these were incidents 
“ of transcendent moment capable 


profound indignation at that ? 


of producing av essential and thor 
ough change in the political relations 
of the two countries” ? Nicholls 
and Woodbine, in their invitations 
and promises to the slaves to run- 
away from their masters and join 
them, did not confine themselves to 
the slaves of the United States— 
they received with as hearty a wel 
come, and employed with equal 
readiness, the fugitives from their 
masters, in Florida, as those from 
Georgia. Against this special inju- 
ry the governor of Pensacola did 
earnestly remonstrate with the bri- 
tish admiral Cockburn, but against 
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als before the court-martial. 
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the shameful invasion of the territo- 
ry—iagainst the violent seizure of 
the forts and places—against the 
blowing up of the Barrancas, and the 


erection and maintenance under 
Dritish banners of the Negro fort on 
Spanish svil—against the negotia- 
tion by a British officer in the midst 
of peace, of pretended treaties, of- 
fensive and defensive, and of navi- 
gation and commerce upon Spanish 
territory, between Great Britain and 
Spanish Indians, whom Spain was 
hound to contro! and restrain—if a 
whisper of expostulation was ever 
wafted from Madrid to London, it 
was notloud enough to be heard 
across the Atlantic, nor energetic 
enough to transpire beyoud the walls 
ofthe palaces from which it issued, 
and to which it was borne. 

The connexion between Arbuth- 
not and Nichulls, and between Am- 
brister, Woodbine and M’Gregor, 
is established beyond all question, 
by the evidence produced at the tri- 
I have 
already remarked to you on the 
very extraordivary circumstance 
that a British trader from beyend 
the sea should be permitted, by the 
Spanish authorities, to trade with 
the Indians of Florida. From his 
letter to Hambly, dated 3d May, 
1817, it appears that his trading was 
but a pretence ; and that his princi- 
pal purpose was to act asthe agent 
of the Indians of Florida, and out- 
laws from the Creeks, to obtain the 
aid of the British government in 
their hostilities against the United 
States. He expressly tells Hambly: 
there, that the chief of those outlaws 
was the principal cause of his, Ar- 
buthnot’s, being in the country ; and 
that he had come with an answer 
from Earl Bathurst, delivered to 
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him by governor Cameron, of New- 
Pravidence to certain Indian talks, 
in which this aid of the British gov- 
ernment had been solicited. Ham- 
bly himself, had been left by Ni- 
cholls, as the agent between the In- 
dians and the British government ; 
but having found that Nicholls had 
failed in his attempt to prevail upon 
the British government to pursue 
this clandestine war, in the midst of 


peace; and that they were not pre- | 


pared to support his pretence, that 
halfa dozen outlawed fugitives from 
the Creeks were the Creek nation ; 
when Arbuthnot, the inceodiary 
came, and was instigating them by 
promise of support from Great Bri 

tain, to commence their murderous 
incursions into the United States, 
Hambly, at the request of the Creeks 
themselves, wrote to him, warning 
him to withdraw from among tb.’ 
band of outlaws, and giving him a 
solemn foreboding of the doom that 
awaited him from the hand of jus- 
tice, ifhe persevered in the course 
that he pursued. Arbuthnot, vev- 
ertheless, persisted; and while he 
was deluding the wretched Indians, 
with the promise of support from 
England, he was writing letters for 
them to the British minister in the 
United States, to governor Cameron 
of New-Providence, to Col. Ni- 
cholls, to be laid before the British 
government; and even to the Span- 
ish governor of St. Augustine, and 
the governor general of the Havana, 
soliciting, in all quarters, aid and 


support, arms and ammunition, for | 


the Indians against the U. States ; 
bewailing the destruction of the Ne- 
gro fort and charging the British 
sovernment with having drawn the 
Indians into war with the United 
States and deserting them after the 
peace. 














States. 


You will remark among the pa- 
pers produced on this trial, a power 
uf attorney, dated 17th June, e617, 


given him by twelve judians, porily 
of Florida and partly of tie " p:tive 
outlaws from the United *iates.— 


He\states that this powes, aud his 
instructions were, to meocalize the 
British governmen!, opathe povern- 


or general of the DPavanne afese 
papers are not only subs Ny 
proved, as of his wood “erin, on 


the trial, but in the Gaily new yp opers 
of London, of the 24th snd Soin of 
August last, bis letier to Nien ls ts 
publisied, (somewhad garclea, with 
i copy of Hambly’s above mentien- 
cd letter to him, anda reference to 
ihis Indian power of a'tcrney to 


him, approved by the con niideri of 


St. Marks, F.C. Luenge. Auster of 
ihe papers is a Jetter, writien in the 
vame of the same chiefs, by Arvulh- 

ot, to the governor ,eners! of the 
Sravana, askin, of him permission 
for Arbuthnot to establish a ware- 
house on the Appalachicola ; bit- 
terly and falsely complaining that 
the Americans bad made settlements 
on their land-, within the Spanish 
lines, and calling upon the governor 
general to give orders ‘o displace 
them, and send them beck to their 
own country. In this letter they 
assign, asla reason for essing this li- 
cense for Arbuthnot, the want of a 
person to putin writieg for foem 
their talks of grievances ayeinet the 
Americans. And they add, © the 
commander of the fort of St. iarks 
has beard all of our talks and com- 
plaints. Ife approves of what we 
have done and what we sre doing ; 
and itis by his recommendation we 
have thus presumed to address your 
excellency.”’ You will find these 
papers in the printed newspaper en- 
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closed, and in the proceeding of the 
court niartial, and will poiot them 
out to tie Spanish goverament, not 
only az decisive proofs of the unex- 
ampled compiiacces of the Spanish 
officers in Flovida, to foreign tntru 
Sive ogents and instigators of Indian 
hostilities against the ¢ nited States, 
but as piaeing, beyond a doubt, that 
participation of this hostile spirit in 
the coimmandant of St. Marks,which 
general Jackson so just!y complains 
of andof which we have so well 
founded a right to demand their pun- 
ishment. Here ts the eommandant 
of a Spanish fort, bound by the sa- 
ered engagement of a treaty to re- 
strain, by force, the Indians within 
his command from committing hos- 
tilities against the United States, 
couspiring with those same Indians, 
and deliberately giving his written 
approbation to their appointment of 
a foreigner, a British subject, as 
their agent, to solicit assistance and 
supplies from the governor general 
of the Havana, and fromthe British 
government, for carrying on these 
same hostilities, 
( T'o be concluded in our next, } 


— 


FLORIDA. 


The cession of Florida to the U- 
nited States, so long expected and 
so long an object of negotiation, has 
at length been agreed to. The trea- 
ty has been ratified by the United 
States, and will, within six months. 
be ratified by Spain; the territory 
of Florida will of course, become 
incorporated with these states. 

The terms of the cession will not 
be published until after the exchange 
of the ratifications ; it is, however, 
understood that the United States 
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assume thé payment to their citizens 
of all their demands, on account of 
epoliations by the Spanish authori- 
ties, 

The advantages that must accrue 
from the possession of Florida are 
many and obvious. Liberty will 
extend over an additional portion of 
the earth, which, under the chilling 
government of a king, would long 
remain a desert—the equitable gov- 
ernment of a Republic, will invite a 
population and all its train of happy 
consequences. There will be less 
cause or possibility of irritating con- 
tentions between our government 
and that of Spain, at least until a 
thickly planted population may ren- 
der the Dons jealous or envious of 
the prosperity of the people of the 
ceded territory. When that will 
vecur, the time will also have arriv- 
éd when no European king will dare 
to insult the great nation of Ameri- 
ca. The Indians, the weak and ea- 


' sily misled instruments of factions, 


fraud and injustice, will have no 
further motive for war—their views 
will be confined to the chase, er, 
under the influence of awise gov- 
erament, turned to the cultivation of 
the arts and the pursuit of civilized 
life. Agriculture and Commerce 
will find new sources of activity ip 
the products ef a southern climate, 

An increase of territory was not 
necessary to the United States, ex- 
cept asa security for peace and as it 
must lead to an amicable adjustment 
of boundary. '« this view, the pos- 
session of Canada would have its 
value. 

The annexation of Canada to 
these States, which must take place, 
will give to this Republic a territory 


| in extent as immense or immeast- 


rable, as in its resulting consequen 
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ces to mankind, it will be astonish- 
ing or incalculable. ‘Three millions 
of souls, of which the Republicans 
of 1776 consisted, will, ere the ead 
of this century, have swollen into 
fifty or more millions. If war must 
then be waged, woe to the king who 
will wantonly provoke or invite it. 

The natives of France, Spain and 
Mexico, will seek a climate little 
differing from their own. — {n Flori- 
da, they will find a soil capable of 
producing wine, oil, and silk, the 
fruits of tropical climates, and every 
article which can be raised in the 
West Indies. 

What a country would the United 
States be, extending, as they proba- 
bly will, from Mexico to the highest 
inhabitable part of America, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.— 
With great variety of climate, and 
every kind of soil, its inhabitants 
may find athome every necessary 
and every luxury. ‘The emigrant, 
whether from the frozen regions of 
Lapland or the warm latitudes of 
the south, may choose aclimate like 
his own; the wheat grower of Eng- 
land, the vine dresser of France, 
the man versed in the rearing of the 
silk-worm, as well as he who would 
be employed in the rearing of cattle, 
may all expect a convenient pur- 


- suit of their respective occupations, 


and rely, with more than usual con- 
fidence, on success. } 

In England and Ireland the pop- 
ulation increases in a ratio greater 
than the increasing means to em- 
ploy them—hence the increasing 
number of paupers in England, and 
the necessity of forming societies 
to prevent mendicity in Ireland.--— 
For these two great evils there is but 
one effectual remedy ; that remedy 
must be emigration, and that must 














be to America: It would be the in- 
terest of the government to give 
every facility to the “ superabun- 
dant population” to emigrate ; it 
might be adviseable even to pay the 
passages of some who, willing to 
emigrate, are yet unable to defray 
the expenses, 

It will doubtless be = said that 
England, by encouraging emigration 
to America, would be strengthening 
the power ofan enemy, but the posi- 
tion is false—-America is not the en- 
emy of England or of any foreign 
country ; her maxim is—friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none. The British emigrant 
may, in seme instances, be inimical 
to the order of things in England ; 
and the Irish emigrants are or ought 
to be so: but would it not be more 
wise to send the inimical subjects 
to.a distant country, where they 
might forget their old masters, and 
where they would cease to corrupt 
others by contact? The subjects 
of England will never be able to get 
up au expedition in America with a 
view to invade their native land, or 
disturb their former rulers ; it would 
be prevented by American law in 
time of peace, and it may be pre- 
sumed that war will vot give the 
opportunity. England had a surfeit 
of Yankee fighting—the American 
government, bent on peace, will en, 
ter into uo war that is avoidable.— _ 
As itrespects Americaand England, 
the question of peace er-war rests 
with the latter. 

BANKS. 

Money is the instrament which 
enables the rich to execute their de- 
signs against the poor. It exalts, 
bespangles and enoobles the one, it 
humbles, degrades and enslaves the 











other. Its influence cannot be en- 
tirely resisted, and nu law can effec- 
tually restrain it; but law ought not 
_ to come in aid of its worst effects. 
Titles of nobility are not in them- 
selves injurious to society: the evil 
proceeds from the power conferred 
with the title. Without particular 
privileges or immunities, “ my lord” 
would be as harmless as “his honor.” 
Were money left to its own opera- 
tions, the resulting good might, pos- 
sibly balance or over balance the 
evil, but supported by legal privi- 
leges, it acquires double the power 
of doing evil, without any increase 
of the power to do good. There are 
it is said, four hundred chartered 
banks in the United States, a num- 
ber exceeding all the other charter- 
ed banks in the world. They are 
so many aristocracies patented by 
law, the lords who direct their ope- 
rations are, in a dangerous measure, 
exempted from responsibility ; they 
influence, they centrol, they com- 
mand the necessitous: virtue can- 
not withstand the power of banks ; 
in presence of the directors, the 
soldier trembles and the patriot suc- 
cumbs. A uumber of these banks, 
equal to that of the states, might, if 
combined in sentiment, control our 
elections and dispose of our boasted 
rights ; their directers could more 
than guess who would be the next 
President. In the British dominions 
in Europe, there are ‘but three char- 
tered banks, the other banks are 
but so many money shops, where 
those who please may deal. These 
three chartered banks are become 
the powerful engines of corruption ; 
before themevery thing gives way, 
they uphold the aristocracy, and 
corrupt the commons, they pay 
Indians in America, and cut-throats 
14 
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in Asia, they bayonet the weavers 
of Manchester, and transport the 
rebels of Ireland; they will yet pall 
down, they have already impaired, 
the constitution; they left English- 
men without Fiberty. If this be the 
effect of three chartered’ banks,what 
is tu be feared from four hundred ? 
The people must restrain the banks, 
or the banks will enslave the pev- 
ple. 


ee 
————— 


ELECTIONEERING. 

Mr. Southwick, of Albany, has 
published an address to the repub- 
lican electors of the Middle District, 
offering himself as a candidate for 
the senate of the state. The address 
is about as long as those of fifty can- 
didates for seats in the British par- 
liament, and ten thousand times bet- 
ter. The mode ofa direct applica- 
tion is unexceptionable and perhaps 
ought to be required of every can- 
didate. If we cannot be certain 
what they will perform, we ought at 
least to know how far they will ven- 
ture to promise. 

Mr. Southwick professes himself 
to be a “ democratic republican,” — 
a “ friend to liberty,” a “ friend of 
sciencc, as the guardian of liberty,” 
‘a friend of the arts, as the offspring 
of genius and the handmaids of ia- 
dustry and virtue,” a “friend of 
commerce with foreign nations so 
far as the same may be safely ex- 
tended, and of domestic or internal 
commerce without limitation,” and 
“of all the essential internal im- 
provements,” a “friend to agricul- 
ture,” which Mr, S. calls the “ di- 
vine art,” “ a friend to freedom of 
speech, the liberty of the press, the 
undisturbed enjoyment of religious 
opinions, and the right of suffrage,” 
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“ a well-informed, well-organized 
militia,” “ the abolition of imprison. 
ment for debt,” “ the surrender of 
real property in satisfaction of bona 
fide judgmeng, ata fair valuation 
by honest and impartial appraisers, 
the punishment of fraudulent debt- 
ors, in a manner calculated to deter 
the most unprincipled from such in- 
famous practices; and the call of a 
convention to amend the counstitu- 
tion as far as it may require amend- 


_ ing,” and, “a friend of education and 


common schools, for benefit of fe- 
males as well as of males.” 
Mr. Southwick is opposed to the 


introduction of foreign manufactures 


at least so far as they consist of Jux- 
uries both useless and pernicious,” 
and so faras they would or might 
eventually triumph over the domes- 
tic, and tend to keep us in debt to 
Great Britain. He is “ the oppo- 
nent of a standing army of any 
greater number than may be neces- 
sary to guard and preserve our for- 
tificatiens on the Lakes and sea- 
board, and to protect the infant set- 
tlements on our frontier from sav- 
age massacre and depredation.” 

In noticing the principles of Mr. 
Southwick, as avowed by himself, I 
mean not to iafluence those citizens 
to whom he addresses himself; but 
I consider the exposition of his prin- 
ciples as worthy of becoming a pre- 
cedent for others who may take 
this direct mode of canvassing elec- 
tors. Sincerely would I wish to see 
a copy of it. placed in the British 
house of parliament, for the edifica- 
tion of those septennial members, 
who represent clecters forced to 
vote as their masters, and often as 
the very representatives direct, as 
well as for the gratification of those 
borough-mongers, who, from father 
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to son, represent villages or unin- 
habited fiekds, and thus become the 
hereditary members and owners of 
the “ people’s house” of parliament. 
They order these things better in 
America. 


GENERAL JACKSON, 


The hero of New-Orleans, has 
visited our city. On no former oc- 
casion has the public sensibility been 
more roused. All rushed forward to 
greet or to see the defender of the 
South. He was received on his 
landing by an escort of military; 
and, on his departure, he was es- 
corted as far as Staten Island by 
the military and by several distin- 
guished citizens. 

The General was presented with 
the freedom of this city, on the 23d 
February. On this occasion, the 
Mayor delivered the following ad- 
dress. 


Masor Gen. Jacxson, 


No task could be more gratifying 
to me than that which I am now te 
perform. Iamtocongratulate you, 
in behalf of the Common Council, 
and of our fellow-citizens, on your 
arrival among us, 

We are happy to avail ourselves 
of the first opportunity of testifying 
by every mark of respect, the feel- 
ings your high military services have 
inspired. ~ 

While the whole country was agi- 
tated by the threatened invasion of 
a powerful foe, we could not but 
learn with anxiety that he had di- 
rected a large armament to a point 
where, it was known, be could only 
be met by an inferior force, chiefly 
composed of our undisciplined and 
inexperienced countrymen. We. 








knew that Britain at the end of a 
contest which had convulsed Europe 
for twenty years, had destined her 
veteran and victorious troops to 
make war upon us ; but the sons of 
our soil, animated by your spirit, and 
conducted by your wisdom, drove 
the invaders from our shores, and 
achieved a victory, which while it 
raised the character of our country 
to an elevation that attracted the ad- 
miration of the rest of the world, 
left to every Americana debt of gra- 
titude to you, and to our brave 
brethren who fought with you, which 
never can be cancelled. 

With these sentimects allow me 
to present to you this Certificate of 
your being admitted a freeman of 
this city, and to thank you for your 
compliance with the resolution of 
the Common Council, requestiog 
your portrait. 

Permit me also to assure you, that 
we shall feel great pride in being a- 
ble to claim you as our fellow citi- 
zen: and in placing the pertrait of 
one who has deserved so well of his 
country in our gallery, already oc- 
cupied by the resemblances of ma- 
ny who have similar, though of no 
one who has superior, claims to our 
grateful acknowledgements. 


To which Gen. Jackson made the following 


REPLY; 
Sir,-- 

The distinguished honour which 
the Common Council of thetCity of 
New-York has conferred, by my ad- 
mission as a freeman of their city, 
isto me a suurce of the highest gra- 
tification, and will ever be recollect- 
ed with feelings of the warmest sen- 
sibility. Tobe associated with thuse 
who have been distinguished for 
their patriotism and zealous attach- 
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ment to the republican principles of 
our government, is the most exalted 
station ef an American citizen. The 
approbation you have been pleased 
to express of my humble efforts in 
the field, command my grateful ac- 
knowledgements ; for those senti- 
ments am I indebted to the bravery 
ofthe troops! had the honour to 
command. 

What I have done was for my 
country—had I erred io the dis- 
charge of my official duty, that er- 
ror would have originated in the 
warmth of my devotion to her in- 
terests, and a misapplication of the 
means best caiculated to promote 
her bappiness and prosperity. But 
to find that my conduct has been 
sanctioned by my government, and 
approved by my fellow-citizens, isa 
source of happiness unequalled in 
the occurrences of my life ; for the 
proudest honour which can grace 
the soldier, and the richest reward 
which he can receive for the fa- 
tigues, the perils, and privations of 
his profession, is the approbation of 
a grateful country. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


At a public dinner given at Tam- 
many Hall, by the citizens, to the 
General, the Mayor presided and a- 
bout four hundred persons sat down. 
The following toasts were drank : 


1. The President of the United 
States. 

°. The Vice-President of the U. 
States. 

3. The Constituted Authorities of 
the State of New-York. 

4. Andrew Jackson—The Sa- 
viour ofthe south; while the Missis- 
sippi bears her tribute to the ocean, 
his name and his deeds want no 
other remembrancer. 9 cheers. 
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5. The United States of America 
forever bound in interest and af- 
fection; one country, one people, a 
commen safety and a cammon 
glory. 3 cheers. 


6 The memory of George Wash- 
ington—A man unequalled in the 
- history of men. The flight of a 
thousand years will but increase the 
diamond brilliancy of his fame. 

Rising —silent, 

7. The memory of Benjami® 
Franklin—The world has justly said 
he snatched the lightning from Hea- 
ven, and the Sceptre from the Ty- 
ant’s hand Silent. 

8. Agriculture—It is the pressure 
on the bosom of the mother, nour- 
ishment and vigour flow from it. 

9. Commerce—An_ enlightened 
age rejoices in the boundless inter- 
course of the globe ; may every o- 
cean he free to every honest flag. 

10. Domestic Manufactures— 
American genius, industry and pa- 
triotism will secure our independ- 
eace, 


11. The Sovereign people of the 
United States 6 cheers. 

12. The new states—We hail 
their accession to the Union. The 
‘ Pacific Ocean is the western limit 
of the Republic. 

13. The Spartan Band of modern 
story—The volunteers of Kentucky 
and ,Tennessee on the ramparts of 
New-Orleans. 9 cheers. 

14. The Army of the United 
States—It is an army of Freemeo, a- 
like terrible in battle to the civilized 
veteran and the ferocious savage.— 
3 cheers. 

15,,The Navy of the U. States 
—The boast of their country and 
the admiration of the whole world. 

—3 cheers. 





16. The Militia—The reserve 
guard of a free people—9 cheers. 

17. Jobn Adams, who dared to 
be a Whig ia ’76. . 

18. Thomas Jefferson—While we 
remain “Free and equal,” we shall 
venerate the Author of the glorious 
Declaration of American Independ- 
ence—9 cheers. 

19. James Madison—A virtuous 
and wise man, his life has been de- 
voted to the best interests uf his 
country—that country is grateful—- 
3 cheers. 

20. Politicians—-May they all 
discover that honesty is the best po- 
licy—6 cheers. 

21. Liberty, civil and religious, to 
all the children of men. 

22. The Wives and Daughters of 
our country—-Fair are they and love- 
ly; their beauty was worth ail the 
chivalric defence of New-Orleans 
—9 cheers. 

BY GENERAL JACKSON. 

De Witt Clinton, the Governor 
of the great and patriotic state of 
New-York. cheers. 

The General then retired amidst 
reiterated cheers. The Mayor al- 
so then retired with the plaudits of 
the company, who immediately 
drank, 

The President of the Day. 

General Jackson afterwards at- 
tended the Theatre, the front of 
which was brilliantly illuminated on 
the occasion,, and exhibited a full 
length likeness of the hero of New- 
Orleans. _ 


1 oeaaeeninee 
—s 


GLEANINGS. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
have passed an act, exempting fe- 
males from imprisonment for debt, 
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The money advertised to have } 


been taken by a persun in Priest & 
Root’s employ, and for which a re- 
ward of one hundred dollars was 
offered, has been returned.—Quere, 
is not the thief entitled to the re- 
ward ? 

John Van Alstine, ut a late court 
of oyer and terminer, held at the 
court-house in Schoharie, New- 
York, at which chief justice Spencer 
presided, was tried and convicted of 
the murder of sheriff Huddleston, 
and sentenced to be executed on 
the 19th day of March. 








Twocolleges have been establish- 
ed by the Ohio Legislature—one 
called the Cincinnati College, at 
Cincinnati—the other, the Medical 
College of Ohio. 

A contract is made to transport 
the Mail between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, by Steam-Boats after 
the first of April next. 








On the 5th of January the house 
of Represestatives of Louisiana, on 
motion of Mr. Rouffignac, adopted 
a resolution to the following effect ; 
That the memorable 8th of January 
shall in future be observed as a day 
of Thanksgiving ; that a Te Deum 
shall be sung at the Catholic Church 
in this city, and the civil and milita- 
ry officers of the State and of the 
United States be invited, together 
with the ministers of every denomi- 
nation, to join in a procession from 
the government house to the place 
of ceremony. 

Mr Cheves, of South Carelina, 
has been elected President of the 
United States Bank. 
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A second settlement of English 
emigrants is about to be formed ‘in 
the Hlinois. Mr. Currie, from Wel- 
lingbro’ England, is the projector of 
this settlement. 





A black map, lately purchased in 
Louisville, Kentucky, finding that he 
was tobe taken to New-Orleans, 
and forever separated from his wife 
and children, drowned himself in 
frantic despair. , 





There were builtin the city of 
Washington, during the year 1818, 
182 houses, of which 124 were of 
brick and 58 of wood. 

A petition of William Cobbett to 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the remission of forfeit- 
ed recognizances, was rejected. 

A work has appeared from the 
Press, written by a black nobleman 
of Hayti, the chief object of which 
is to prove that Africans are not in- 
ferior in mental capacity to whites. 
The author does great justice to his 
subjects, and gives strong evidence 
of his own talents, researches and 
acquired information. 

— 

The Chamber of Commerce, of 
this city, have adepted a memerial 
to Congress, favorable to a continu- 
ation of the charter of the United 
States’ Bank, but disapproving its 
administration, This is very pro- 
perly called by the Columbian, a 
“ choice of evils.” 








From about the first of July,1817, 
to the 30th April, 1818, five millions 
seven hundred thousand Spanish 
dollars were carried iate the port of 
Canton, in American vessels. 
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By areport made to the State 
Legislature at Albany, it appears 
that the duties paid into the Treasu- 
ry in twelve months, by 43 auction- 
eers in the city of New-York, a- 
mounted to $176,267 39. The 
greatest amount paid by one auc- 
tioner was $25,827 84—the small- 
est $16 74. 


( — — 


Died at Smyrna, in the state of 





Delaware, on the 18th of February, 
Flora Ferguson, (negro) aged 120 
years. For about bail of her long 
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Florida, and traversed the interior 
as far as the Mississippi. After this 
time all North America was known 
by the name of * Florida.” 

In the year 1584, Philip Armidas 
and Arthur Barlow arrived off the 
Roanoke, by direction of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of England. They, in a 
formal manner took possession of 
the country, in the name of their go- 
vernment; and, in honor of their vir- 
gin queen, Elizabeth, ealled it “Vir- 
ginia,”’ which became a general 
nume for all the British possessions 


life she lived free in her native coun | and disceveries in North America. 


try, whence she was violently drag- 
ged by civilized men and enslaved | 
by christians. 

~The Occum Academy in Camden, 
New-York, was destroyed by fire. 


ese 
sw 


The Steam Boat, Franklin, was 
sunk in the Mississippi, the 24th of 
January last. The Boat had a full 
cargo of groceries, &c. belonging to 
persons at St. Louis. 





—_—_—- — 


Aug. 18, 1587, the first child born 
of English parents in America, was 
baptized by the name of Virginia. 

A. D.1607, Jamestown, on James 
River, was settled by a colony, un- 
der the direction of the London 
company. This wasthe first town 
settled by the English in North A- 
merica. 

Another settlement was soon af- 
terwards made near Sagadahok riv- 


| er, under the authority of the Ply- 


mouth company. The settlers, after 
suffering severely in winter, broke 





REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


Aug. 3d, 1492, Christopher Co- 
lumbus sailed from the port of Palos 
in Spain, on a voyage of discovery. 

Oct. 12, Columbus and his associ- 
ates landed on the island of St. Sal- 
vador. 

Aug. 1, 1498, Columbus discover- 
edthe western continent, near the 
mouth of the Oronoco. 

A. D. 1499, Amerigo Vespucci 
published the first description of the 
new world, which thus received the 
name of “America.” 

May 12, 152**, Ferdinand de Soto 
a Spaniard, arrived on the coast of 





up the settlement on the opening of 
spring and returned to England. 

The Hudson River was discover- 
ed in the year 1609, by Henry Hud- 
son, an Englishman. He sailed up 
the river as far as the place which 
now bears his name. In 1614, the 
Dutch built a fort at or near the 
place new called Albany. 

In the year 1614, Captain Smith 
drew a map of part of -America, to 
which he gave the name of “ New- 
England.” 

Mr. Robinson, and his congrega- 
tion, having removed from England 
to Holland, where they resided sev- 
eral years, embarked for America, 





in the vear 1620, and settled at 
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Plymouth. This my be called the 
first settlement in New-England. 
The settlement of the other col- 
onies (now states) took place, per- 
manenthy in the following order . 
New Hampshire, 1623. 


Delaware, 1627. 
Massachusetts, 1628. 
Maryland, 1633. 
Connecticut, 1635. 
Rhode-Island, 1635. 
New-Jersey, 1664. 
South Carolina, 1669. 
Peansylvania, 1682. 
North Carolina, 1728. 
Georgia, 1732. 
Vermont, 1764. 


In 1764, the British Parliament 
made the first upequivocal and dis- 
tinct avowal of its right to tax the 
American colonists, fur the purpose 
of raising a revenue. 

Iu 1765, Mr. Grenville brought 
into the British parliament, a bill for 
laying a stamp duty in America.— 
The bill received the royal assent, 
22d March, aud was repealed on 
the 18th March, 1766. 

A continental Congress, consist- 
ing of deputies from several of the 
colonies, met at New-York the se- 
cond Tuesday, of October, 1765. 

A bill passed the British parlia- 
ment, in 1767, granting duties to be 
raised in the British colonies, on 
glass, paper, painters’s colours, and 
tea. 

The assembly of Massachusetts 
was dissolved by the governor, in 
1768. 

In 1769, both houses of the Bri- 
tish Parliament addressed the king, 
advising the arrest of all persons re- 
siding in Massachusetts, suspected 
Of treason, and their remoyal to 
England for trial. 
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The house of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, having inthe year 1769, re- 
solved that the sending of persons to 
places beyond the seas, to be tried 
for crimes, was highly derogatory of 
the rights of British subjects, the 
governor (lord Botetourt) dissolved 
it. 

The assembly of North Carolina, 
having adopted resolutions similar to 
those of Virginia, was also dissolved 
by governor Tryon. 


In 1770, the British Parliament 


| repealed the act of 1767, imposing 


duties on the colonies, with the ex- 
ception of that en fea. 


In 1773, three ships arrived at 


Boston with tea. The people went 
on board and threw the entire into 
the sea. 

The Boston Port-bill passed the 
British Parliamentin 1774. 

Congress met in Philadelphia in 
Sept. 1774. It consisted of fifty- 
one delegates. This Congress pub- 
lished a DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

April 19, 1775, Battle of Lexing- 
ton. 

June 12, Martial law declared by 
the proclamation of general Gage, 
commander of the British forces at 
Boston. 

June 17. Battle of Bunker’s hill. 


Dec. 31. Attack on Quebec—- 
death ofgeneral Montgomery. 

The British evacuated Boston in 
March, 1776. 


July 4, 1776, DECLARATION oF 
INDEPENDENCE BY THE AMERICAS 
CONGRESS. 


‘To be Continued. 
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LEGISLATURE OF N. YORK. 


Letter of the joint Committee of the 
Senate end Assembly, to the Canal 
Commissioners. 


GentLtemen—The joint commit- 
tee of the senate and assembly, to 
whom was referred so much of the 
speech of his excellency the govern- 
or, as relates to the internal im- 
provements of the state, have di- 
rected me to request of you such 
information as it may be in your 
power to communicate to them, on 
the following points. 

Ist.;Whether any and what a- 
mount of funds, in addition to those 
already provided for, it may be 
deemed necessary to provide, for 
the purpose of completing the entire 
Erie canal, and that from Lake 
Champlain to the tide waters of the 
Hudson, and what amount may in 
their judgment, be advantageously 
and profitably expended thereon an- 
nually. 

2d. Should it be thought expedi- 
ent, by the legislature, to proceed 
immediately to the completion of 
only one additional section of the 
Erie canal, which of those sections 
would it be recommended first to 
undertake ? 

3d. In the event, last mentioned, 
what additional funds,if any, may 
be necessary to provide for, and 
what amount may be advantageeus- 
ly and profitably expended on that 
section, the middle section, and on 
the entire rout of the canal, from 
Lake Champlain, to the tide waters 
of the Hudson, annually ? 

4th. Shouldit be thought expedi- 
ent, by the legislature, to proceed 
immediately to the completion of 
the middle sectign only of the Erie 
canal, and of the entire canal from 





Lake Champlain to the tide waters 
of the Hudson, what additional funds, 
if any, may in that event be neces- 
sary to provide fur; and what a- 
mount may be advantageously and 
profitably expended on those ob- 
jects annually. . 

5th. What progress, if any, has 
been made in the assessments upon 
ends, which are provided for by the 
7th section of the act “respecting 
navigable communications between 
the great western and northern lakes 
and the Atlantic Ocean ?” and what 
are the difficulties, if any, which ex- 
ist in earrying the powers thereby 
granted into effect ? 

6th. A suggestion of all such le- 
gislative provisions as are thought 
necessary by the commissioners, to 
enable them tocarry into effect such 
of the foregoing objects as may be 
thought expedient, and generally all 
such further inforination, touching 
these subjects, as it may be thought 
useful to communicate. . 

By order of the committee, 

Ek. BACON, Chairman. 
Albany, 12th Feb. 1819. 


Reply of the Canal Commissioners, 


To the joint committee of the assembly & 
senate, to whom was referred so much 
of the speech of his excellency the Go- 
vernor, as relates to the internal im- 
provement of thé state. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In answer to the queries submit- © 
ted by you, to the canal commission- 
ers, we would state—ist. That the 
amount which could be profitably ex- 
pended in any one year, would de- 
pend almost entirely on the charac- 
ter ofthe season: for example, had 
the constructions of the canal been 
authorized, and the lines actually 
located, previous to the year 1816, 




















it 1s believed that seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars might have 
been profitably expended, during 
such a year; whereas, the almost 
continual rains of 1817 would have 
prevented the economical expendi- 
ture of one half that sum. 

Sheuld the completion of the 
whole of both canals be authorized 
hy the legislature, it would probably 
be prudent to authorize the expe ndi- 
tare of a sum‘not exceeding six hun- 
dred thousand dellars, in any one 
yeur, over and above the net avails 
of the canal fund ; because, ina ve 
ry favorable season, that amount 
might be required ; and every exer- 
tion should be used to advance the 
work, during such a season, as when 
saturated with water,it is tédious and 
expensive, and in swampy grounds, 
where there is difficulty in draining, 
it may, in many instances, be ac- 
complished one hundred per cent 
cheaper in a very dry, than ina very 
wet season; and in preparing and 
laying the foundation of locks, aque- 
ducts, &c. in the beds of streams, 
continual freshets would produce 
still greater sacrifices. 

2d. The commissioners have no 
hesitation in saying, that the western 
section should be first completed. 

By a reference to the former es- 
timates of the commissioners, it will 
be perceived that the Erie canal 
from Utica to Albany, ninety-eight 
miles (and less than one third of the 
whole distance) would cost $ 2,036, 
177 —whereas from Utica to Lake 
Erie, 254 miles, the estimated cost 
was only $ 2,345,861. It is obvious 
then, that the eastern is the most dif- 
ficult and most expensive section of 
the Erie canal; and it is equally ap- 
parent, that these difficulties and ex- 


penses will be more easilyovercome | 
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and obviated, by the accumulated 
experience which will have been 
acquired by commissioners and con- 
tractors, in the previous execution of 
the more easy parts of the canal.— 
The Mohawk river at present fur- 
nishes a partial navigation, the de- 
ecending trade on which is much 
less expensive than onland. A ca- 
nal by the side of the Mohawk will 
therefore, not only cost much more 
than an equal'distance on the west- 
ern section, but its immediate bene- 
ficial effects will be much less sensi- 
bly felt because every mile of canal 
which is made from Senaca river 
west, draws from the surrounding 
country an increase of trade, which 
not only passes over the whole of 
that mile but also through the whole 
extent of the middle section, yield- 
ing therefore an accumulation of re- 
venue to the state from the works 
already made 

The sooner the canal is extended 
from Seneca river to Lake Erie, the 
sooner will those commercial con- 
nexions which have been or are a- 
bout to be formed, between our west- 
ern citizens and Montreal, be de- 
stroyed, ot prevented ; the sooner 
will the western forests be cleared 
and cultivated by an enterprizing 
population, and the sooner will the 
tide of westerd commerce set to- 
wards the commercial metropolis of 
the state. 

3d. It would not lessen the expen- 
ditures but little, were the eastern 
section omitted ; because, were the 
whole authorized, the commission- 
ers would not be able immediately 
to spread their exertions through 
the whole line; they would proba- 
bly not do much more on the east- 
ern section, at present, than careé 
fully to re-survey and re-examine all 
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its difficulties, with a view to under- 
stand, as far as possible, the most 
practicable and economical mode of 
construction. 

4th. It might lessen the expendi- 
ture of next season about $200,000, 
because most of the contractors 
will have finished their jobs of exca- 
vation by the middle of August next, 
and unless another section is au- 
thorized, they will be out of em- 
ployment of the state about one 
half of the season: 

5th. No progress has been made 
by the commissioners, to lay the 
assessment of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, authorized by the 
seventh section of the act, entitled, 
‘“‘an act respecting navigable com- 
munications between the great wes- 
tern and northern Jakes and the At- 
Jantic Ocean.” No time is men- 
tioned in the act, when the assess- 
ment is to be laid, and itis very ob 
vious, that it can be laid in a much 
more equitable manner after the 
eanal shall have been putintoopera 
tion. Indeed, the commissioners 
believe that justice could not be 
done by an immediate apportion 
ment ofthis tax. Many large tracts 
ef jand adjoining the canal, and ly 
ing on a lower level, will be wholly 
or in part reclaimed. from a marshy 
and unproductive state, by inter 
cepting and carrying -ofl, throuyb 
the canal, the waters by which they 
had previously been overflowed, but 
to what extent this result will be 
produced, cannot, with any consid- 
erable accuracy, be at present as- 
certained. Villages will also spring 
up, and the lands hecome veiy val- 
uable in many places, where the 
great roads are intersected by the 
ganal. 


In addition to tiese considerations 
for delay, the commissioners have 
been so incessantly occupied in de- 
vising jplans, forming contracts, and 
attending to all their multifarious 
duties, that it was impossible for 
them, without suspending the work, 
to devote any time to the appoint- 
ment of this tax. 

. 6th. The commissioners have no 
additional suggestions to make, oth- 
er than to refer the committee to 
their last report. 

DE WITT CLINTON, 

SAMUEL YOUNG, 

EPHRAIM HART. 
Albany, Feb. 9, 1519. 


= 
NEW-YORK STATE PRISON: 
From the Report of the Inspec~ 





tors of the New York State Prison 
tu the Legislature, at the present 
session, it appears that there was in 
prison on the 3ist December, 1818. 
O13 persons, viz: white men 503, 
black do. 69—white women 19, 
black do. 14.—total 6158. 


The editors of the papers in Balti- 
more, have come to the very phi- 
ianthropic determination not to ad- 
mit into their columns the adver- 
tisement of negro buyers and pro- 
‘essed trafficers in human flesh.—— 
Col. 


Sa eielnianiatil ‘ 


Suicide. A man by the name of 
Lyman Marsh, was found dead in the 
town of Concord, Niagara county, 
on the 26th ult. The verdict of the 
coroner's inquest, cailed on the oc- 
+ casion, was, Suicide by blecding him- 








self. Ib. 
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IRELAND. 


This is the season of Irish addres- 
ses. Mr. Grant, the lord-lieutenant’s 
secretary, continues to * do well.” 
Not to do ill is, in Irish phraseology, 
tantamount to doing well; because 
a suspension of ili offices is the 
greatest favor looked for, it is, per- 
haps, the greatest that can be 
Grant-ed There is not any peo- 
ple mere easily governed by mild 
measures than the Irish, nor any so 
easily deceived by professions: to 
their virtue and simplicity they owe 
many of their privations, because 
these are the gates at which the 
wily enemy enters. The wolf in 
sheep’s clothing must not always 
expect suecess—the Irish are sensi- 
ble of favors conferred, and they are 
grateful; they are unsuspicious and 
they believe ; they admire and they 
love : but the character goes farther 
—they may be deceived and forgive, 
but there is a point where eveo the 
Irishman will cease to trust, where 
forbearance would be a crime. It 
is not difficult for the lord, the land- 
lord, andthe man of opulence, to 
discover it, and to prevent the suf- 
ferings of the people from reaching 
it; if, however, an evil policy should 
80 far progress, it will be succeeded 
by ashock which will throw allinto 
ehaos—level all distinctions, and 
leave society to seek a new regula- 
tor. This would be followed by a 
new kind of emigration ; the moni- 
ed men, and the landed proprietors 
would be seen fleeing to America, 
to avoid a punishment which popu- 
lar vengeance would be quick to in- 
flict, and which irritated indiscretion 
would not be ready to reserve for 


the guilty only. If the rich will 














head the reformers, they may pre- 
venta revolution which will know 
no distinction, but that of rich and 
poor; ifthey separate themselves 
from the body of their tenantry, if 
they become man-worshippers, and 
spend their time in addressing vice- 
kings and their secretaries, they will 
be viewed with envy, jealousy and 
hatred. ‘The day of reckoning will 
come, and the gentlemen will be ex- 
led. The example of France is 
before their eyes ; a ievolution in 
Ireland may be still more dreadful. 
The example of America is also be- 
fure their eyes. In France the re- 
volutionists consisted in & great de- 
gree of the abused poor, who were 
too much left to depend on them- 
selves, and we soon saw the gentle- 
men of France scattered over eve- 
ry part of Europe, or suffering un- 
der the effect of popular vengeance 
athome. In America the rich men 
andthe gentlemen were patriots, 
they headed the people and embo- 
died themselves with them, they 
became one peuple, professed one 
view, and aimed at one common 
end. The consequence was that 
they travelled together without op- 
position, contradiction, or envy, to 

the common object. Success made 
them all free, and they returned to 

their homes. There were but few 

who sought safety in exile, and the 

greater number of these, known by 

the appellation of tories, smuggled 

themselves back into their country 

and remained in it undisturbed :— 

such was the mildness of a revolu- 

tion so wisely planned, and so glo- 

riously terminated, If the Irish 

gentlemen will net in time, incorpa- 
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rate themselves with their humble 
neighbours, if the addressers will 
not turn from the sun-shine of vice- 
regal show, and address those who 
may yet become the chiefs, an er- 
ror will be committed beyond the 
powerof redress. The poor of Ire- 
jand are acute and intelligent ; the 
friction of revolution would make 
the diamond sparkle, the huts of 
Ireland would soon produce all the 
materials necessary for war and go- 
vernment. The change from despoe 
tism to reform is geherally mild and 
safe, that from reform to revolution 
might bealso mild and safe, but 
that at once from despotism to to- 
tal revolution would be terrible. If 
the big men of Ireland must cross 
the great sea, they will never be 
permitted to return. The fallacious 
measure of lowering rents to a price 
too high te be paid ; the formation 
of mendicity societies to prevent 
pauperism, while the original cause 
of pauperism is permitted to con- 
tinue, the reducing the tax on cotta- 
ger’s hearth but to lay it on their 
tobacco: these are but the ghosts 
of a patriotism which the rich men 
ofIreland are permitting to die,they 
will frighten the poor into rebelliun 
and revolution—Ireland may be 
seized by the poor and America re- 
ceive an accession of population by 
the residence of men unacquainted 
with laborious industry and no 
longer rich. 

From “The Irish Guardian,” the 
following “ state of Ireland,” is ex- 
tracted. : 

The present state of our unfortu- 
nate country has been considered in 

aap le ost its bearings, in general, and 

tai i) although we must confess 
it is far beyond our power to enu- 








cated arethey. Since the first day 
the English, aided by domestic 
treachery, polluted our Green Isle, 
up to the present moment, she has 
never experienced any thing like 
happiness, "Tis true, at different in- 
tervals, Co serve particular purposes, 
which were ever intended to be 
marred the first favorable opporiu- 
nity, a gleam of hope was permitted 
to beam upon the heartbroken Irish, 
but, when the power of England en- 
abled her, true to her ivfernal poli- 
cy, she uniformly sacrificed her true 
interest, which reason and sound po- 
licy teaches to consist in cementing 
the union of Ireland by engaging 
her affections, and by excluding Ire- 
land from every advantage resulting 
from an equal, fair, and libeyal par- 
ticipation in the blessings of her 
Constitution, has endeavoured to 
perpetuate the system of monopoly 
in order the more effectually to ac- 
complish the degradation of uur per- 
secuted People. True to those prin- 
ciples, she mocked us with the pro- 
mise of a free trade, which she af- 
terwards crippled by her navigation 
laws, until she has not been content 
with preventing us from trading 
without restriction to the East and 
West Indian settlemenis, but she 
bas, with Jewish cupidity excluded 
us from almost the entire of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and, by restric- 
tions here, and undue encourage- 
ment to manufacturers at home, she 
has accomplished our destruction 
even in our own market... Though 
when Ireland was io arms and in 
strength, and she lay humbled at the 
feet of a victorious Republican Pa- 
triot, acknowledged the Indepen- 
dence of our Legisiature,but with an 
intention of its timely destruction 


merate all her sufferings, so compli- ' which she accomplizhed by the acy 











cursed agency of the unnatural sons 
of Erin, whose memories will be 
handed down with infamy and exe- 
cralion to generations yet unborn, 
and whose corrapting principle may 
operate to the destruction of the 
Glory and Liberty of our cruel ene- 
moles. 


=== 


Several attempts have been late- 
ly made in Ireland to procure pot- 
ash from the tops of potatoes. It 
attracted the attention of the Dublio 
Society, by whom it was referred to 
their chymists to analyze the tops of 
potatoes and other weeds, that the 
best information on the subject might 
be acquired and published for the 
general benefit. [t appears from the 
following letters from Lord Clon- 
curry a prominent member of the 
Society, that no very favorable re- 
sult attended the experiment. Some 
later experiments are said to pro- 
mise more success to this new ob 
ject of industry. 


To the Right Hon. Lord Cloncurry, 


Merrion-strect. 


My Lorp,—I carefully burned the 
potatoe tops which you sent me, 
and analyzed the ashes, and to my 
great surprize obtained no potash— 
that is, no free potavh: they only 
gave carbonate of lime, sulphate of 
potash, and muriate of potash. The 
ashes of the thistle were equally 
free from potash. The ferns gave 
a good deal, the proportion of which 
I have not yet ascertained.—Will 
your Lordship be so good as to jn- 
form me whether or not the differ- 
ent weeds and potatve tops were 
weighed immediately after they 
were cut, and what kind of potatoes 
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they were. I fear the tops were too 
ripe, frem the size of the apples. I 
am going fo try seme tops that are 
only in blossome-the result of which 
1 shall let you know. 
1 have the honuur to be, 
My Lord, © 
Your very humble servant, 
W. HIGGINS. 

Dublin Society- House, 

28th Aug. 1818. 





Drak Sin,—~The potatoe tops, 
thistles, and ferns, were cut in the 
evening, weighed and tied, and sent 
to you bext morning, the potatoes 
were uf the kind called kidneys. I 
had imported the seed from London 
—they were ripe enough to use as 
new potatoes, but not within a 
month of being fit to dry for store. 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble servant, 
CLONCURRY. 
S0th August, Lyons. 


I beg leave to suggest that if pu- 
tiefaction commenced, it would pro- 
vably defeat the object we desire, 
and the fern, as most ligneous, would 
be slowest to putrefy. 

To William Higgins, Esq. 


Lord Cloncurry had offered pre- 
miums last year, in the Kildare 
Farming Society, for potash from 
potatoe tops, and for the cutting & 
burning of thistles, which though 
only annuals or biennials, and con- 
sequently easily exterminated, are 
suffered to flourish to a most mis- 
chievous extent iv this country, par- 
ticularly along the sides of roads, 
from whence the seed may be seen 
fying in all directions, and some- 
times to an extent of four or five 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN. 


Charles Phillips Esq. the author 
ef the “ Recollections of Curran,” 
is the same gentleman whose 
speeches at the Irish bar, have 
gained so much celebrity for the 
young orator, that some persons, 
viewing him as the successor of a 
great man who was abvut to quit 
the earthly'stag, did not hesitate to 
cal} him, the “Second Curran.” As 
Mr. Phillips was destined, like the 
immortal Curran, to owe his fortune 
to his own talents and industry. The 
philanthropic reader as well as eve- 
ry patron of merit, will be happy to 
Jearn, that such a genius as Phillips 
should have early attracted the un- 
Solicited notice, have won the unex- 
pected protection, and been intro- 
duced to the confidential intimacy 
of such a man, such a friend, such a 
Mr. Phillips wos 


genius as Curran 
the fit biographist of his frieud.— 
From his “ Recollections,” the fol- 
Jowing particulars of their first in- 
terview, and sketch of Curran’s car- 
by life, will, doubtless, be agreeable 


to these who have not read the 
work itself; and, evento tirem, its 
preservation in this volume may 
not be unacceptable. 

“Wher I was called to the bar, he 
{Mr. Curran) was on the bench ; 
and not only bagless but briefless, I 
Was one day, with many an associ- 
ate, taking the idle round of the hall 
of the Four Courts, when a common 
friend told me he was commission- 
ed by the Master of the Rolls to in- 
vite me to dinner that day at the 
Priory,a little country villa about two 
miles from Dublin. Those who re- 
collect thelr first introduction to a 
really great man, may easily com- 
prehend my delight and my con- 
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sternation. Hour after hour was 
counted as it passed, and, like a 
timid bride, I feared the one which 
was to make me happy. It cameat 
last, the important five o'clock, the 
ne plug ultra of the guest who would 
not go dinnerless at Curran’s. Ne- 
ver shall I forget my sensations 
when I] caught the first glimpse of 
the little man through the vista of 
his avenue. There he was, as a 
thousand times afterwards I saw him 
in a dress you would imagine he had 
borrowed from his tipstafl—his 
hands in his sides—his face almost 
parallel with the horizon—his under 
lip protruded, and the impatient 
step and the eternal attitude only 
varied by the pause during which 
his eye glanced from bis guest to 
his watch, and from his watch re- 
proachfully to his dining-rvom,it was 
an invincible peculiarity: one se- 
cond after five o’clock, and he would 
not wait forthe viceroy. The mo- 
ment he perceived me, he touok me 
by the haud, said he would pot have 
any one introduce me, andl ith a 
manner which I ofien thought was 
charmed, at once banished every ap- 
prehension, and completely familia- 
rized me at the Priory. I had often 
seen Curran, often heard of him, of- 
ten read him ; but no man ever knew 
any thing about him who did not see 
him at his own table with the few 
whom he had selected. He wasa 
little convivial deity! he soared in 
every region, and was at home in 
all—be touched every thing, and 
seemed as if he had created it; he 
mastered the human heart with the 
same ease that he did his violin. 
You wept, and you laughed, and you 
wondered, and the wonderful crea- 
ture who made you do all at will, 
never let it appear that he was more 








than your equal, and was quite wil- 
ling, if you chose, to become your 
auditor. It is said of Swift that his 
rule was to allow a minute’s pause 
after he had concluded, and then, 
if no person tuok up the conversa- 
tion, torecommence himself. Cur- 
ran had no conversatioual rule what- 
ever ; he spoke from impulse, and 
he had the art so to draw you into 
a participation, that, though you felt 
an inferiority, it was quite a con- 
tented one. Indeed nothing could 
exeeed the urbanity of his demeap- 
our. At the timel speak of, he was 
turned of sixty, yet he was as play- 
fulas a child. The extremes of 
youth and age were met in him ; he 
had the experience of the one and 
the simplicity of the other. At five 
o’clock we sat down tu dinner, at 
three in the morning we arose from 
table, and certainly half the wish of 
the enthusiastic lover was at least 
conceded—“ Time,” during that in- 
terval, was “ annihilated.” From 
that day till the day of his death, I 
was his intimate and his associate. 
He had no party to which I was not 
invited : and, party or no party, I 
was always welcome. He even 
went so far asto ask me to become 
hisinmate, and offered me apart- 
ments in his town residence. Often 
and often he ran over his life to me 
to the minutest anecdote ; described 
his prospects, his disappointments 
and his successes: characterized at 
ence his friends and his enemies; 
and in the communicative candour 
of a six year’s intercourse repeated 
the most secret occurrences of bis 
history. Such is the claim which I 
have to be his biographer. TF have 
said I do not mean to be a laborious, 
but I hope to be a faithful one, with- 
holding what was confidential, wri- 
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ting solely from his own authority, 
and, as far as that goes, determined 
to be authentic. 

He was born in the little village 
of Newmarket, in the county of 
Cork, a place quite as obscure as his 
own parentage. His father, James 
Curran, Seneschal of the Manor,was 
possessed, besides the paltry reven- 
ue of the office, of a very moderate 
income. Strange as it may seem, 
their paternal ancestor came over to 
Ireland one of Cromwell's soldiers, 
and the most ardent patriot she ever 
saw owed his origin to her most 
merciless and cruel plunderer ! Old 
James Curran’s educatien was pret- 
ty much in ratio of his income. 
Very different, however, in point of 
intellectual endowments, was the 
mother of my friend, whose maiden 
name, Philpot, he bore himself, and 
preserved in his family. From his 
account she must have been a very 
extraordinary woman. Humble in 
her station, she was of course uned- 
ucated ; but nature amply compen- 
sated ber for any fortuitous deficien- 
cies in that respect. Witty and 
eloquent, she was the delight of her 
own circle, and the great chronicle 
and arbitress of her neighbourhood, 
Her legends were the traditiens of 
the * olden time,” told with a burn- 
ing tongue, and echoed by the 
heart of many a village Hampden. 
Her wit was the record of the rustic 
fireside ; and the village lyric and 
the village jest received their alter- 
nate tinge from the truly national 
romance or humorof her character. 
Little Jacky, as he was then called, 
used to hang with ecstacy upon her 
accents ; he repeated her tales; he 
re-echoed her jest ; he caught her 
enthusiasm: and often afterwards, 
when be wasthe delight of the se- 
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nate and the ornament of the bar, 
did he boast, with tears, that any 
merit he had, he owed 16 the tui- 
tion of that affectionate and gifted 
mother. Indeed, there cannot be 
the least doubt that the character 
of the man is often moulded from 
the accidental impression of the 
childhood ; and he must have been 
but an inaccurate observer whw did 
not trace all the maternal features 
in the filial piety that delighted to 
portray them. After her death he 
placed an humble monument over 
her remains, upon which he inscrib- 
ed the following memorial, as well 
as I can recollect, from his very fre- 
quent recital : 


“ Here lieth all that was mortal of 
Martha Curran—a woman of ma- 
ny. virtues—few foibles—great 
talents and wo vice. This tablet 
was inscribed to her memory by 
a son who loved her, and whom 
she loved.” 


Indeed, his recurrences to her | me- 
mory were continual. te ofted told 
me, that after his success at the bar, 
which happily she lived to see, and 
the fruits of which to her death she 
shared, Mrs. Curran has said to him, 
“ O, Jacky, Jacky, what a preacher 
was lostin you!” The observation 
proved rather her sagacity thar her 
prude:ce. Had he directed his ta- 
lents to the church, there can be no 
doubt his success would have been 
splendid ; he would have been the 
poorestand the most popular preach- 
er of the day—he was too indepen- 
dent to fawn, and had too much 
genius to rise : he would have been 
adored by, the congregation, hated 
by the bishops, starved ona curacy 
and buried perhaps by the parish ! 
Sach is often enough the history of 
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such men in the church, His mo: 
ther, foo patriotic not to have a large — 
family; was of course too much oc- 
cupied te attend to him exclusively. 
His father was divided between law 
and agriculture, and master Jacky 
was left to his own devices. At 
the fairs, where wit and whiskey 
provoked alternately the laugh and 
the fracture ; at the wake; where the 
living so mourned the dead, that 
thefe was soon little difference be- 
tween them; he appeared now a 
mourner and now a mime, unti] the 
court of his father was quite scan 
dalized, and the wit of his mother 
acknowledged to he hereditary. At 
this period a circumstance occurred 
which lie delighted to relate, as he 
comically said it first proved his ap- 
titude for oratory. The keeper of 
a street puppet-show arrived af 
Newmarket, to the no small edifica- 
tion of the neighbourhood ; and the 
feats of Mr. Punch, and the elo- 
quence of his man, soon superseded 
every othertopic. Atlength, how- 
ever, Mr. Punch’s man fell ill, and 
the whole establishment was threat- 
ened with immediate ruin; little 
Curran, who had with his eyes and 
ears devoured the puppet-show, and 
never missed the corner of its exhi- 
bition, proposed himself to the man- 
ager as Mr. Punch’s man. The offer 
was gladly accepted: and for a 
time the success of the substitute 
was quite miraculous. Crowds up- 
on crowds attended every perform- 
ance ; Mr. Punch’s man“ Was the 
universal admiration. At length; 
before one of the most crowded au- 
diences, he began to expatiate upon 
the village politics ; he described 
the fairs—told the wake secrels ; 
caricatured the audience; and, af- 
ter disclosing every amour,, and de- 








tailing every seandal, turned with 
infinite ridicule upon the very priest 
of the parish! This was the signal 
for a general outcry. Every man 
and maid who had laughed at their 
neighbour's picture, and pretended 
not to recognise their own,were out- 
rageously scandalized at such famil- 
iarity with the clergy. Religion as on 
largertheatres, was made the scape 
goat; and, by one and all sentence 
of banishment was passed upon Mr. 
Punch. He was honorable, howe- 
ver, in his concealment of the sub- 
stitute, whose prudence prevented 
any solicitation for such dangerous 
celebrity. Curran in aftertimes used 
often to declare, that he never pro- 
duced such an effect upon any au- 
dience as in the humble character of 
Mr. Punch’s man. 

At this period of his life it was 
that an incident occurred, which, 
moulding, as it did, his future for- 
tunes, the reader shall have as near- 
ly us possible as he related it; “I 
was then,” said he, “a little ragged 
apprentice to every kind of idleness 
and mischief, ali day studying what- 
ever was eccentric in those older, 
and half the night practising it for 
the amusement of those whe were 
younger thin me. Heaven only 
knows where it would have ended. 
But, as my poor mother said, I was 
born to be a great man. One morn- 
ing I was playing at marbles iw the 
village ball alley, with a light heart 
and a lighter pocket. The gibe and 
the jest and the plunder went gaily 
reund : those who won laughed and 
those who lost cheated ; when sud- 
denly there appeared amongst us a 
stranger of a very venerable and ve- 
ry cheerful aspect; his intrusion 
was not the least restraint upon our 
merry little assemblage; on the 
12 
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contrary, he seemed pleased, and 
even delighted ; he was a benevo- 
lent creature, and the days of infan- 
cy («after all,the happiest we shall 
ever see) perhaps rose upeo his 
memory. God‘bless him! I see his 
fine form at the distance of half a 
century just as he stood before me 
in the little bal) alley in the days of 
my childhood ! His name was Boyse, 
he was the rector of Newmarket ; 
tome he tooka particular fancy ; 
I was winning, and was full of wag- 
gery, thinking every thing that was 
eccentric, and by no meansa _ miser 
of my eccentricities; every one 
wis welcome to share them, and I 
had plenty to spare after having 
freighted the company. Some 
sweet-meats easily bribed me home 
with him, I learned from poor 
Boyse my alphabet and my gram- 
mar and the rudiments of the clas- 
sics ; he taught me all he could, and 
then he sent me to the school at 
Middleton—in short, he made a man 
of me. I recollect, it was about five 
and thirty years afterwards, when I 
had risen to some eminence at the 
bar, and when I had a seat in Par- 
liament, and a good house in Ely- 
Place, on my return one day from 
court, I found an old gentleman 
seated alone in the drawing-room, 
his feet familiarly placed on each 
side of the Italian marble chimney- 
piece, and his whole air bespeaking 
the consciousness of one quite at 
home. He turned round—it was 
my friend of the ball alley ! I rushed 
instinctively into his arms. I could 
not help bursting into tears. Words 
cannot describe the scene which 
followed. ‘You are right, sir ; you 
are right; the chimney-piece is 
yours—the pictures are yours-—the 
house is yours; you gave me all J 
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have; my friend—my father !’ He 
dined with me ; and in the evening 
I caught the tear glistening in his 
fine blue eye when he saw his poor 
little Jacky, the creature of his boun- 
ty, rising in the House of Commons 
toreply to a right honorable.” 


oe 


IRISH WINDOW TAX. 


At a meeting of deputies from 
the several parishes of Dublin, held 
at the Royal Exchange, the 12th of 
November last, it was resolved to 
petition Parliament for the repeal of 
the Window-Tax. Before the ques- 
tion was put Mr. Williams, one of 
the deputies, rose and spoke as fol- 
lows ; 

“In giving my assent to the petition 
we are now about to present, I feel 
it a duty I owe to my fellow-citizens, 
to my country and to my family, not 
to be content in giving my silent 
approbation. The subject is one of 
great calamity ; aud it is the duty 
of every member of society tu raise 
his voice against the oppressive tax- 
ation under which we labour. In 
doing sa, I do not wish to heighten 
the picture by any extravagant or 
unnatural remarks ; but I beg your 
indulgence while I make a few ob- 
servations on the present state of 
our deserted city: it is a heart-ren- 
ding sight to take a view of the Li- 
berty ; there you see poverty and 
disease ina mass. When we look 
at the streets that were once places 
of trade, now degenerated and de- 
serted,and the houses become waste, 
it rouses the feelings of our nature, 
and almost drives us to despair; if 
we take a view of ourcity from east 
to west, er north to south, we see 
our shops deserted, our trade almost 





annihilated ; I may with great safe- 
ty assert that not one shopkeeper 
out of100,and I may add, out of 500, 
can say, that after paying his expen- 
ses and the support of his family, 
together with his load of tarcs, that 
he has added to his capital, which 
is a miserable reflection—to find 
that after his life has been spent in 
toil and industry, his trade would 
not admit him to realize a compe- 
tency, owing to the heavy taxation 
he labours under. The citizens, 
generally, feel the oppression, and 
the distress that prevails. I shall 
relate two facts that concern my- 
self, and it is only by speaking the 
trath, and that without dismay, that 
we may expect relief. About twen- 
ty years past, I expended a consid- 
erable sum of money in building four 
houses in Bride’s Parish, I set them 
off on reasonable fines and rents, by 
which [had ahandsome profit for 
my labour, and fancied I had a pro- 
vision for the decline of Jile; but, 
in consequence of the general de- 
pression, the want of trade and the 
load of taxation, I was compelied to 
take a surrender of the leases, to 
prevent the property becoming to- 
tally unproductive : and now that I 
am in entire possession of them, 
they are little more than what pays 
the ground rent and taxes; and, to 
add to the misfortune, the typhus 
fever rages in the concern, which 
deprives me of paying that attention 

to it which is necessary, fearing I~ 
should fall a victim to pestilential 
disease : Inow refer to the principal 
streets in our city, namely, Capel- 
street,, Parliament-street, Grafton- 
street, Westmoreland-street, Sack- 
ville-street, &c. &c: where property 
has lostin value at least one half, 
Sorry am I to say, I have a house in 








Westmereland-street, for which | 
paid a fine of £1140, and cannot 
now dispose ofit. The first question 
asked i;, what taxes is it liable to ? 
And among the many is that obnox- 
ious one, the tax on air and the light 
ef Heaven. The house in which I 
carry on my business (Parliament- 
street) is liable to noless a sum than 
£71 Os. 64d. in taxes—what an 
¢gnormous drawback oa industry! 
There is at present no trade to sup- 
port it; it is anincontrovertible fact 
that the means which should go to 
provide for your offspring is wrung 
from you by oppressive taxation, 
and unless you act with boldness 
and manly firmness, and speak the 
truth, and call for redress, you can- 
not supply the necessaries of life. 
F cannot recollect the numerous 
taxes which I pay, therefore beg 
leave to state them from my ab- 
stract ; 

Minister's Money, 

Parish Cess, 

Grand Jury Cess, 

Paving and Lighting, 

Anna Liffey Cess, 

Watch Tax, 

Wide Street Tax, 

Foundling Hospital Tax, 

Metal Main, 

Pipe Water, 

Card Tax, 

Window Tax, 

Hearth Tax, 

Stamp for Receipt, 
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71 0 64 
One-fourth reduction of 
Window Tax, 618 3 


($265 59) £64 2 Jf 
We are now (centinued Mr. Wil- 
liams) appealing, I trust, to a virtu- 
ous Parliament, who will pay atten- 
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tion to an oppressed People, and 
grant that relief our necessities so 
loudly call for. We have borne more 
than our prepertion of War Taxes, 
and | conceive we are entitled toa 
credit for the amount of the pay- 
ment of three years Taxes, since the 
conclusion ef peace, contrary to the 
solemn pledge given to us at the pe- 
riod of enactment of the Window 
Tax. The weight of Taxation falls 
on the humble Citizen, the Shop- 
keeper, and the industrious part of 
the community, and not on the real- 
ly Independent. We do not reap 
the fruits of our labours. Are there 
any articles that you wear, or of the 
provision, generally, that you make 
use of, that is not taxed? together 
with Stamp Duties, Law and Com- 
mercial, Post-Office Duties, which 
are immense, Licenses on the se- 
veral Professions and Trades, which 
make our burdens such, as that we 
are sinking under them, and call 
loudly for redress.” 

The question, ‘“ That the Petitiou 
be adopted,” was then put from 
the Chair, and unanimously adopted. 

A Committee, consisting of one 
person from each Parish, was ap- 
pointed, to conduct the Presentation 
ofthe Petition, and collect subscrip- 
tions for defraying the incidental ex- 
penseg. 


a 


We have received by this days 
post, letters from Aughnaclay, a 
cuuntry town in ‘l'yrone, divided by 
the Blackwater from the county of 
Monaghan. We have read these 
letters with great pain. It appears 
that a dreadful scene has been acted 
between the Orangemen of Aughnac 
clay and the Catholics of the neigh: 
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bouring county. Twe persons were 
killed, one a woman the mother of 
geven children; and seven were 
wounded. The Orangemen suffered 
no loss,as they were armed,and well 
provided with powder and ball. We 
may venture to pledge ourselves to 
the truth of this statement. We 
suspend a report of the particulars, 
which we have received from vari- 
ous quarters, but which all agree in 
the main points. ‘The matter is to 
be investigated by the magistrates. 
and it is probable that we shall give 
a report of the proceedings in the 
course of the current week. 
Dub. Ev. Post, Nov. 17. 


ee 


BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTI- 
TUTION. 

We feel much satisfaction in be- 
ing able to communicate to our nu- 
merous readers ic the province of 
Ulster, that ourCoilege continues to 
gain ground daily in the estimation 
of the public. In addition to the 
many liberal donations raised by 
the friends of Ireland in the East 
and West Indies, we find every 
Irishman, no matter where placed, 
anxious to support and promote such 
a system of extended education.— 
Amongst the most recent of these, 
is a hundred guineas, presented by 
James Blair, of London, Esq. M. P. 
who, on transmitting this sum, ac- 
companied it witha liberality and 
kindness of expression in favour of 
education in his native country and 
this Institution, that materially in- 
creased the value of the gift. For 


such men are entitled to be lauded 
and admired. 

The present improved state ofthe 
College already nearly realises the 








most sanguine éxpectations of its 
earliest and best friends, while it 
must effectually remove all cavilling 
about its utility : for it isto be kept 
in mind that the institution is but a 
few years opened, yet, we find at 
present within its walls the following 
Professorships: Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Logic, and the Belles Lettres 
— Moral Philosophy, Natural Philo- 
sophy and Theology. hese chairs 
are filled by men of the best abilities, 
who have been selected from differ- 
ént parts of the empire, in the most 
liberal, and at the same time, in the 
most careful manner; and, at the 
opening of the present session, we 
understand that there are 25 stu- 
dents in th Latin, 57 inthe Greek, 
22in the Hebrew, 87 in Logic, 45 
in Mathematical, 34 in the Moral, 
20 in the Natural, and 17 in the 
Theological Class. No account ean 
be given here of the Popular Clas- 
ses, which are not yet opened, nor 
of the other Theological Class,which 
opens on the Ist of January. 

Indeed the system at present in 
operation, appears to induce every 
gentleman conceroed in this invalu- 
able establishment, to vie with each 
other who shall best acquit bimself 
in the discharge of his duty to the 
public. 

It must also give satisfaction to 
every lover of literary attainments 
to find that while all those wise ar- 
rangements are carrying on with so 
much success within the buildings, 
the frierds to education out of doors, 
leave nothing unattended to on their 
part. In proof of this, and to the 
honor of the proposer of the mea- 
sure, we find, that at a Meeting of 
the Proprietors ofthe White Linen- 
Hall, held a few days since, it was 
proposed to endow a chemical chair 





























in the Institution, out of the funds 
arising from the Linen-Hall. Surely 
nothing could be more congenial to 
the wishes of the original contribu- 
tors to that establishment, as their 
object must have been the support 
and improvement of our staple man- 
ufacture. Can any plan be devised 
that would more effectually tend to 
benefit those engaged in the trade ? 
It has been frequently admitted, 
that, for want of a perfect knowl- 
edge of chemistry, many of our once 
opulent countrymen, whose proper- 
ty was all embarked in the linen bu- 
siness, had to deplore their igno 
rance ofchemistry, as the sole cause 
of all their misfortunes. Let, there- 
fore, every man who holds a share in 
the White Linen-Hall, step forward 


with an honest heart, as far as he | 


ean, to avert the recurrence of this 
evil, (and this he can do in a great 
degree, without even having occa- 
sion to put his hand into his pocket) 
by voting for the endowment of a 
Chemical Professor’s Chair in the 
College, out of the funds of the 
White Linen-Hall — Belfast Chron. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
Dublin, Wednesday, November 25. 





The hon. Mr. Juslice Mayne on the Bench. 


The city and county of Dublin 
Grand Juries appeared in their re- 
spective boxes, for the purpose of 
delivering their several present- 
mentsto be fiated by the court. The 
presentment of beth city and county 
grand juries, were so numerons, the 
items so various, and read inso low a 
tone of voice by the officer of the 
court to the bench, that we cannot 
lay them before the public, but there 
were some proceedings highly in- 
teresting. On the item of the pre- 
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senting a sum of money for the col. 
lectors of Grand Jury cess, of which 
it appeared upwards of seven thou- 
sand pounds remained uncollected, 
in consequence of the great insolven- 
cy in this city, the court asked the 
Grand Jury, were they fully satis- 
fied that the collectors had done all 
that lay in their power to endeavor 
to get any part of this large sum, 
hefore they would make a present- 
ment for fees to the collectors. 

Alderman Exshaw, as Foreman, 
replied, that the affidavits of the col- 
lectors stated, they bad used all due 
diligence and exertions to collect 
the arrears, and that they were un- 
able to obtain them, in consequence 
of the insolvency. 

Judge Mayne. Why, gentlemen 
if you do not scrutinize this matter, 
and let them go on, by and bye 
they will return you nothing, or 
nearly nothing, and then the defi- 
ciency must come eut of the peck- 
ets of persons whe will pay, but 
who think they are paying enough 
already. 

The Grand Jury. My lord, we 
have their affidavits to the fact, 
that they have done all they can to 
collect the sums so deficient, and 
after these affidavits being made,we 
declared ourselves satisfied 

Judge Mayne. Gentlemen, the 
mode I wish you to adopt is what I 
always recommended to Grand Ju- 
ries of the counties, at the assizes, 
that they should have the collecters 
before them, and cross examine to 
the fact of the inselvency of every 
separate case ; but if tweive of you, 
gentlemen, declare yourselves sat- 
isfied,-I1 must fiat the presentment. 

Alderman Warner. I, my lord, 


for one, am net satisfied with the re- ° 


turn of thisimmense sum as arrears, 
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I think, at least, part of it might be 
collected; and, my lord, I am not 


singular in my opinion, for there are 


others on the grand jury who feel 
exactly with me. 

Judge Mayne. [ can only recom- 
mend you totake every method in 
your power to have yourselves sat 
isfied; and were I in your place, 
buund as you are by your solemn 
oaths, I would adopt the plan they 
follow at assizes, which is, that you 
should appoint committees to exa- 
mine the collectors. Inthe different 
counties that [ go through at the as- 
sizes, I never let them evade one 
single penny,unless they come in and 
prove upon oath, that they cannot 
collect the tax. I would advise you 
to call them before you, and exam- 
ine them strictly as to every sepa- 
rate case; but, as I said before, if 
twelve of you agree, I cannot refuse 
to pass it, but [ think it is rewarding 
them for what they have not done. 

Alderman Warner. My lord, it 
would be impossible for us to go 
through tha entire of the checks of 
those persons who are stated as in- 
solvent, it would occupy the entire 
term. 

Mr. Gifford. My lord, I am cer- 
tain that all the exertion in the 
world would not get one single guin- 
ea of the arrears; I know some of 
the collectors, and more honest and 
indefatigable men cannot be found 
in society ; they have sworn to the 
facts of the insolvency, and I, and 
nearly the entire of the grand jury, 
believe them. 


Alderman Warner. My lord, 


whatever that gentleman says to the 
contrary, Tam neither singular or 
stand alone in the opiuion, that a 
great deal more might be collected 
by proper exertion. 








Court I would advise you to take 
them back and reconsider. Here is 
one of those affidavits states a con- 
siderable degree of insolvency. If 
youletthem thus make their re- 
turns, you must consequently tax 
the rest of the city with the defi- 
ciencies, You ought to see that 
from the time he got the warrant 
what he was about, and that he had 
used due diligence and exertion—— 
for every thing should be done to 
collect the tax before you should 
burthen your fellow-citizens with 
this enormous sum of arrears. 


NEW PLAY. 

Since the commencement of the 
present distressing fever, it has been 
« humane and frequent practice to 
examine the houses of the poor, as 
well in Dublin as its vicinity, to as- 
certain their state and population, 
preparatory to adopting such mea- 
sures of precaution as might be 
deemed necessary to prevent the 
introduction and progress of the dis- 
ease. Some genticmen were enga- 
ged in this humane office, in a vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood of Dublin 
and in their progress they entered 
the cabin ofa black -smith ; it was an 
unseasonable hour, on an inclement 
night, and they found the man on 
the damp floor ofa cold cabin,with- 
out fire, sitting ina corner; he had 
before him a small table, on which 
glittered a rush-light, by the aid of 
which he was endeavouring to write 
on some paper, black with soot and 
smoke. He immediately rose from 
his seatand displayed a figure which 
at once shocked and affected them. 
He was a young man, with dark 
complexion and = strong marked 
countenance, wrapped in an old tat- 














tered coat, which seemed to be his 
only covering ; his person was squa- 
lid, and his dusky visage, black with 
neglect, had deeply impressed upon 
it the marks of fierce and wild des 

peration. He seemed somewhat 
wounded by an intrusion which un- 
expectedly exposed a state he wish- 
ed to conceal: but he quietly re- 
plied to the usual questions, and 
stated his circumstances, but made 
no complaint of any distress which 
could account for the appearance of 
misery in which he appeared’ to be 
involved. On enquiry he was found 
to be a man of most irreproachable 
character, of great sobriety, and re- 
markable industry. He had been 
engaged in making rings for pattens 
and beams for scales ; the first branch 
of his trade bad failed when pattens 
became disused, and the manufac- 
tures of Sheffield and Birmingham 
had entirely superseded the second, 
Notwithstanding every possible ex. 
ertion, therefore, to support his lit- 
tle family, he found it impracticable. 
He once could earn by his own la- 
bor, in his own shop, 21. a week ; he 
could latterly earn with the utmost 
exertions, but 4s. and even this but 
from a precarious employment; he 
therefore gradually sunk from the 
comforts of a thriving tradesman to 
the hopeless despondency of a ruin- 
ed man. He neverhad made his dis- 
tresses known and those who were 
acquainted with his circumstan- 
ces and character, were apprehen- 
sive that some act of desperation 
would terminate his misfortunes. 

A few days after this visit, one of 
the Gentlemen was surprized at the 
receipt ofa large pacquet of coarse 
paper, rolled up like a copy-book, 
and stained with soot and smoke.— 
Mn epening it, he found it to consist 
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of a poetical Epistle, and the manu- 
script of a Play. The Epistle is as 


follows ;— 


Remote from friends, oppress'd, alas! 
with care, 

To pass life’s vale, or tender offspring 
rear— 

My soul bewilder'd, through an ocean 
goes, 

Where black Despair affliction’s tempest 
blows ; 

Unskill’d to dig, asham’d, alas! to crave, 

Nature, when forming, no provision 
gave ; 

Nor means to live my tortured soul ex- 
plore— 

Extinct my trade, my industry no more, 

Nor yet a dawn of hope dispels the 
gloom, ; 

Hard my sad destiny, my wretched 
doom. 

Patience the only aid of the distress’d, 

Hath rais‘d her wings, and fled my woe- 
ful breast ; 

To thee, whose heart, inspir'’d by gra- 
cious Heaven. 

To use, with geal, the precious talent 
given— 

To thee I send the efforts of my Muse ; 

My simple Tragedy I pray peruse’ 

Thy learned genius, taught in Athen’s 
school, 

Can well apply the Critic's rigid rule ; 

Yet will thy partial eye each fault for 
give, 

And bid a Bard, uncultivated, live. 

Would’st thou but say the Stage would 
it display, 

Then ooo my sable night be changed 
to day ; 

And as the sun-scorch’'d plant, or droop- 
ing flower, 

Owes its quick rise to the descending 


shower— 

So would my drooping heart revive 
again, 

And blest Content within my cottage 
reign. 


The play, in the opinion of those 
who have read it, would not discre- 
dit a good writer, but considering 
the rank, circumstances, and occu 
pation of the Author, it evinced 
astonishing natural powers of a rude 
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and uncultivated mind. It is called 
The Distressed Mechanic. The in- 
cidents are founded on the scenes 
of domestic afiiction which a ruined 
Tradesman experiences,and the sen- 
timents and circumstances of the 
Drama are so far the Author’s own 
feelings and experience. In some 
of these there is an energy and force 
that the language of mere fiction 
could never attain to, and a felicity 
and loftiness of expression which 
would be quite surprising, did we 
not consider that bursts of genuine 
passion, in the most untutored minds, 
sometimes display themselves in the 
diction of spontaneous poetry. 

A few copies of the Play have 
been printed and privately sold, for 
the immediate support of the poor 
Author, and we could readily illus- 
trate these remarks by a selection of 
passages from it, which would sur- 
prize and coavince ; but we do not 
wish to anticipate the representation 
ofthe Play, and take off the «edge of 
public curiosity, by quoting any part 
of it. 

In the mean time we would 
strongly recommend his case to the 
public. A number of Gentlemen 
are anxious to have his play per- 
formed for his benefit ; he has an in- 
teresting young wife and five small 
children depending on the profits for 
their existence. His object is to ob- 
tain a small sum of money to lay in 
a stock of iron, and make another 
effort at establishing himself in his 
trade ; for this he has for a moment 
taken up the pen, to resign it chear- 
fully for the hammer, whenever the 
kindness of his fellow-citizens shall 
enable him. That the wanted libe- 
rality of the citizens would conspi- 
euously display itselfon this occasion 
should not be doubted. 
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The following speculations of an 
Irish editor may excite the laughter 
ofthe reader on this side of the 
Atlantic. It israther too soen for 
the British to boast of power, and the 
command of the ocean, while the af- 
fairs of Champlain, Lake Erie, Bal- 
timore, New-Orleans, &c. are fresh 
in our memories—while the laurels 
are yet green on the brows of 
M‘Comb, M*‘Donough, Perry, De- 
catur, Brown and Jackson. Editor. 

“A few weeks ago we speculated 
on the state of the American ques- 
tion, both with reference to the in- 
volvement of the United States with 
Spain, and relatively as to the polit- 
ical attitude with respect to Eng- 
land. In the first view, we endea- 
voured to show that Great Britain 
had the right not only to protect 
the colonies of Spain from foreign 
interference, but that she was in 
some measure bound to do so by 
treaty—and we demonstrated, we 
think, that prudence alone was to 
be consulted as to ber future ope- 
rations ; since she had on her side 
both the power and the right; the 
power, for she commands the ocean 
—the right, for the principle of the 
law of nations is sanctioned by the 
most solemn treaties. But England 
recollects, that though it be excel- 
lent to have the power of a giant, it 
is not always excellent to use it like 
agiant. She is aware too, that the 
evils of war are not to be rashly en- 
countered, though she may have * 
thirty legions at her conymand, and 
the law and the gospel as her justi- 
fication. 

It seems, however, that America 
appears disposed to force the ab- 
stract question to an issue. She not 
only attacks Spain without a decla- 
ration of war, but she seizes one af 
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the provinces, occupies it provision- 
ally and indefinitely, and puts to 
death two British subjects, bearing 
commissions from the king of Eng- 
land, on pretence, that they who 
were sent for the protection and 
guidance of the Indians, spirited 
them to those acts of hostility, so 
dreadfully exaggerated and disfigu- 
red in the American Journals. 

It should appear that this state 
ofthings has had an effect on the 
money market; and there are many 
who do not hesitate to say, that 
there exists at this moment an angry 
correspondence betweenthe British 
and American governments. 

For our own parts we shall con- 
tent ourselves at present with stating 
the question fairly, and keeping it 
steadily before the public eye. It 
certainly appears to us, that if war 
were to be declared to-morrow, the 
right and the justice would be found 
on the part of England; but we 
trust that recourse will not be had 
to the ullima ratio regime, and that 
diplomacy may settle those differ- 
ences, which, in a more angry tem- 
per of the parties, could not be ar- 
ranged without a battle. It isclearly 
the interest of both parties to re- 
main at peace, and though, from 
what we have recently seen of the 
Republican government, much is not 
to be expected from its moderation 
er sense of justice, a great deal 
may be looked for from its pradence 
and commercial calculation. 


PLD 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 
Conk, nov. 21. 


We have great pleasure io stating, 
that a memorial to the lord licute- 
13 
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nant is now in progress of signature 
in this county and city, praying his 
excellency to order the board of In- 
land Navigation to direct the neces- 
sary surveys, maps and estimates, 
to be made for canals between the 
cities of Cork and Limerick, and 
from Keale’s Bridge in the Black- 
water to the Tidewater at Cappo- 
quin. A_ highly experienced and 
competent engineer has given it as 
his opinion, that these canals are 
very practicable. 

We are confident that no per- 
sons well acquainted with the ex- 
tensive trade at present carried on 
between Cork and Limerick, or 
those who know the country along 
the interesting vale of the Blackwa- 
ter, can for a moment doubt the 
great national utility which must 
arise from the constructions of the 
canals now proposed. 

The carriage of coals, culm, 
limestone and turf, independent of 
any mineral ore, or other merchan- 
dize, would amply remunerate the 
public for the expenditure of the re- 
quisite sums. Frem Dromagh the 
only colliery at present at work in 
the county of Cork, there are on an 
average of each day 200 barrels of 
culm raised at the Pits, and carried 
on country cars, over most wretch- 
ed roads, through a grest extent of 
country. Objections we knoW have 
been made to the constructions of 
canalsin Munster. Every individu- 
al has a right to give his opinion on 
all subjects of a public nature; but 
the opinions of persons who possess 
no local or scientific knowledge 
should be very cautiously received. 
The motives, however, of the ob- 
jector are praiseworthy, and he is 
entitled to public thanks for the 
pains he takes to elucidate most 
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public subjects. However, as sci- 
entific men have already pledged 
their professional reputation on the 
utility of Inland Navigation in Mun- 
ster, and on the minerai treasure in 
the great coal-field on the left bank 
of the Blackwater, which it is trust- 
ed will prove inexhaustible,we have 
every hope that by the liberality of 
Parliament, and the judicious and 
patriotic exertions of the directors 
of the Navigation Board, veiy gene- 
ral and extensive work will be soon 
devised for ournumerous unemploy- 
ed poor. 

The roads Will undoubtedly afford 
the most prompt and general em- 
ployment. But there are no exten. 
sive surveys, estimates or maps ne- 
cessary for works of this nature to 
be laid before Parliament. These 
are indispensably necessary for ca- 
pals. 


LADY MORGAN. 
The French have been pleased to 
give to this lady the appellation of 


the Jrish De Stary. Our readers 
may form some idea of her new na- 
tional tale from the following notice 
prefixed to it by Sir Charles Mor- 
gan, with which we have been fa- 
voured by a correspondent. 

* The Irish have been accused of 
making an ostentatious display of 
their injuries, and of clanking their 
chains to excite compassion. But, 
however humiliating it may be 
deemed to reiterate eomplaint 
where there is no commiseration, 
and to urge claims where there is no 
redress, the alternative is less intol- 
erable than that silent acquiesence, 
which malice or self-interest is but 
too ready.to construe into tacit ap- 
probation. 

“The appeal to public opinion 
belongs to the age in which we live; 
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and it is, the certainty of its ulti- 
mate success, not the abject hope- 
lessness of its repetition, which has 
excited this affectation of disgust. 
The ‘ national tale,’ with which the 
reader is here presented, is no pa- 
thetic appeal to public compassion. 
It is indeed impossible te speak of 
Ireland, still less te take it as the 
scene ofa narrative,without frequent 
allusionty its starving population. 
The people form too prominent an 
object iv the landscape to be wholly 
passed over by the most indifferent 
vbserver. But it is chiefly from 
among the master cast that the au- 
thor of Frornence Macanruy has 
drawn her characters and her inci- 
dents: and it is in the re-action ef 
the execrable system of ‘ divide and 
govern,’ in the demoralization and 
insecurity which that system inflicts 
upon the agents, no less than on the 
victims of oppression, that she has 
feund materials for another Irish 
story. 

“ For the fidelity of her delinea- 
tions,whoever has resided in Ireland 
will readily vouch ; and if the fea 
tures are sometimes deeply tragical 
and sometimes broadly ludicrous, 
the fault hes in the originals, and 
not with their illustrator. 

‘* The manners she has described 
and the society she has represented, 
belong to a peculiar epoch: they 
arose under a particular political 
combination, and they will cease 
with its dissolution. But whenever 
a possibility exists for bringing that 
combination again into action, the 
tale will have an interest; and as 
ridicule will reach those who are 
impregnable to reason, this picture 
of the aristocracy of the bureau, may 
not be withouta contingent utility to 
vther countries, beside that for whose 
service it was expressly undertaken. 
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The declaration of the allied so- 
vereigns of Europe, (published in 
our last) is a specimen of royal mo- 
deration and concession; if we be- 
lieve inits sincerity, not only unex- 
aippled but surprising. If, however 
the state of the world be observed, 
there will appear in the pacific and 
friendly professions of the allied 
kings, little to excite either admira- 
tion or respect. The press has 
been forsome time working its ends, 
in spite of every opposition. The 


governed part of mankind, that is 
those who were not permitted tu 
think or act for themselves, have 
been receiving education, and Jearn- 
ing to communicate their ideas to 
each other; they have become rea- 
ders, and they have dared to think, 


to reflect and even to speak. A 
popular combination, indirectly 
formed against absolute govern- 
ments, called for that direct combi- 
nation of kings, the un-“holy alli- 
ance,” Itis an united stand of kings 
against the people of the earth.— 
Peace with each other is, to their 
own safety, indispensable, because 
they must know that every future 
war is destined to further the rights 
of man. This pacific resolution, 
purely selfish, is called justice, con- 
cord, moderation ; it should be cal- 
led treason, dark design, last stand ; 
“* their duties towards God and the 
people whom they govern,” re- 
cognise no one privilege of their 
subjects. Despotism is on the wane; 
unable to govern themselves, the 
lords anginted will not be long able 
to maintain the proposed pacific re- 
lations ; unable to control public o- 
pinion or to stay the progress of 





letters, they will not be able to stay 
the progress of enlightened minds. 
Man, able to govern himself, is about 
to undertake the management of 
his own affairs, to dispense with the 
agency of kings. The liberties of 
mankind will outlive the confedera- 
tion of princes-—the will of the peo- 
ple will supersede the necessity of 
legitimacy. 


The British nation has always 
been remarkable for an enterprising 
spirit, conducive to the promotion 
of science; it has borne a great share 
in naval expeditions for the purpose 
of making useful discoveries. In 
the last year, two vessels were fitted 
out to examine the northern seas, 
within the arctic circle, to determine 
whether Greenland is an island ; and 
to ascertain ifa passage is practica- 
ble through Behring’s Straits. The 
vessels have returned without at- 
taining any of the desired objects, 
Nature has closed the high latitudes 
against us—the perseverance of 
Britain in search of a north-west 
passage, is more to be lamented 
than applauded ; a passage into the 
Pacific through Behring’s Straits, 
could be of no benefit to commerce, 
because. the uncertainty of its re- 
maining free of ice, even in the most 
favorable season of the year, would 
deter the prudent merchant from 
exposing his ship to the danger of 
wreck, orhimselfto the disappoint. 
ment of missing a market. Huma- 
nity forbids the further prosecution 
of a design which may involve the 
loss of lives, without the prospect of 
any earthly good. 
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The London Morning Chronicle 
states that, M. de Beaurgard is to 
go to St. Helena in the capacity of 
physician to Bonaparte. This is the 
same person who attended onthe 
ex-emperor to Elba.His present no- 
mination is made by the Bonaparte 
family in Italy, in eonsequence of 
the invitation or permission of the 
allied sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
M. de Beaurgard goes to St. Helena 
on the stipulation, that he Sir Hud- 
son Lowe will be removed from the 
government of the island. ~ 


= 


During the late session of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, Lord Cochrane 
presented to the-House offCommons 
a petition from William Cobbett.— 
The name of the man called the 
quick and curious attention of every 
member present. Some, doubtless, 
expected that Mr, Cobbett was a- 
bout to seek exemption from the 
possible operation of the. Habeas 
Corpus suspension act, some as like- 
ly expected that he was about soli- 
ciling permission to return from ex- 
ile, or that he was about to pray for 
a pardon for crimes which he never 
committed, All attention was on 
the alert—the reading commenced 
—it bore the marks of an able pen, 
that must have been expected—but, 
lo! it was a most cutting satire— 
it was an elucidation of legitimacy 
approaching so near treason, that 
the throne seemed almost to shake, 
but,what was still more intolerable, it 
pictured the House of Commons--it 
was an indictment of many counts, 
and the most evident uneasiness 
caught the members--Fear orshame 
so operated on them, that they gra- 
dually withdrew, until a quorum not 








being present, the further reading 
wasdiscontinued The entire of the 
petition appeared in Mr. Cobbet’s 
Register. The reader will be amply 
compensated by the perusal. It is 
the ablest defence of King James 
that has been published in so short 
a compass. As an ironical produc- 
tion, it stands almost unrivalled. 


To the honourable the Commons of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament,assembleed. 


The petition of William Cobbett, of 
Botly, Hants, now residing in 
Queens’ county in the state of 
New-York, this 24th of Mareh, | 
1818--- 


Most humbly sheweth---That your 
petitioner is well aware, that your 
honourable house must fully recog- 
nise resistence of oppression to be the 
birth-right of every subject of the 
king born in the British dominions ; 
but, that, as it is the intention of 
your humble petitioner, before he 
closes this his petition, to declare 
most explicitly to your honourable 
house, that, in certain contingencies 
to be by him mentioned, it is his reso- 
lution, opportunity serving,to employ 
such resistance to the utmost of his 
power, and also to urge, advise, and 
aid others, his countrymen, to em- 
ploy such resistance, he thinks it 
right, first, to state to your honoura- 
ble house, the notions which he has 
imbibed from law and history rela- 
tive to the nature of oppression and 
to the time and mode of resistance ; 
because, in this case as in all others, 
to err in premises and principles 
must naturally lead to erroneous 
conclusions and unjust deeds; and 
because, ina matter of such mo- 
ment, your petitioner is uncommon- 
ly anxious to show, that he has clear 
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reason as well as substantial justice 
fur the ground-work of the deter- 
mination which he intends to com- 
municate, in the most solemn man- 
ner, to your honourable house. 

As to the nature of oppression, tin 
its political sense, it appears to your 
petitioner, that this scourge of man- 
kind exists, when a people, or any 
part of a people, is unjustly and 
cruelly treated by those who have 
the powers of government in their 
hands. Itisa doing of wrong to 
the many by the few, or bya single 
oppressor, ortyrant. But, this spe- 
cies of wrong assumes a more defi- 
nite character, when it proceeds 
from, or is accompanied with, a sub- 
version, whether by force or by 
fraud, of the fundamental laws of 
the land, and especially of such part 
of those laws as protect against the 
will of prodigal and unfeeling rulers, 
the property and persons of the peo- 
ple. Most fortunately, however, 
for your humble petitioner, the de- 
ficiency in his capacity adequately 
to describe the true character of 
oppression is atmmply supplied by the 
written laws of his country, aud to 
those laws, therefore, he begs leave 
to beseech the attention of your ho- 
nourable house, 

It is well known to your honour- 
able house, that king James the Se- 
cond was in lawful possessien of the 
throne in the year 1688; that he 
was resisted in the exercise of his 
power by his subjects; that his 
daughter and his son-in-law were 
crowned king and queen in his stead ; 
that his sons, the lineal heirs to the 
crown, and also their issue, were set 
aside forever; that the succession 
failing in his daughters, the lineal 
heritage of the crown was transfer- 


red to the house of Brunswick ; and | 
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that this series of events was, and is 
called a glorious revolution. 

Your petitioner need not remind 
your honourable house, that, in 
themselves, these doings were irea- 
sonable ; that they were in direct 
violation of the rights of king James 
as settled by the laws and usages of 
the realm; and that they were jus- 
tifiable on no other ground than 
that resistance of oppression is a 
right inherent with every people, 
who when the social compact is vio- 
lated, and set at defiance by their 
rulers, have a right to take into their 
own hands the powers of ruling, and, 
in adopting, or appointing, other ru. 
lers, to make such conditions with 
them as the circumstances of the 
case may appear to the people to be 
wise and proper. 

Nevertheless,your honorable house 
will, your petitioner is persuaded, 


| be ready to allow, that the punish- 


ment of king James, descending as 


| it did to bis heirs, was signally se- 


vere ; especially when your honour- 
able house shall be pleased to re- 
collect, that many of his natural 
born subjects, who thought him ill- 
treated, and who adhered to him ac- 
cordingly, were proceeded against 
as traitors: and that great numbers 
of those persons actually suffered 
death for their adherence to him ; 
that is to say, for their remaining 
faithful to the king to whom they 
had been bound by oaths of allegi- 
ance, and to have rebelled or con- 
spired against whom would, a little 
while before, have brought them to 
the gallows, or the block. If any 
where, then; if in the conduct of 
any king, or other ruler,in England 
proofs of oppression are to be found, 
it surely must be in the conduct of 
a king who was thus punished for 
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his oppressive deeds. These op- 
pressive deeds your petitioner, 
therefore, humbly prays to be per- 


mitted to recite to your honourable 


house, from the act of parliament in 
which they are distinctly enumera- 
ted and set forth, which act was pas- 
sed in the year 1688, and in the se- 
cond session of the first year of the 
reign of king William and queen Ma- 
ry, the said enumeration being in 
the following words ; to wit: 

“Whereas the late king James 
the Seeond, by the assistance of di- 
vers evil councellors, judges, and 
ministers employed by him, did en 
deavour to subvert and extirpate 
the protestant religion, and the laws 
and liberties of this kingdom. 

“Ist. By assuming and exercis- 
ing a power of dispensing with and 
suspending of laws, and the execu- 
tion of laws, without consent of par 
liament. 

“ed. By committing and prose. 
cuting divers worthy prelates, for 
humbly petitioning to be excused 
from concurring to the said assumed 
power. | 

“ 3d. By issuing and causing to be 
executed a commission under the 
great seal for erecting a court called 
the court of commissioners for eccle- 
staslical causes. 

“4th. By levying money for and 
to the use of the crown, by the pre- 
tence of prerogative, for other time, 
and in other manner, than the same 
was granted by parliament. 

5th. By raising and keeping a 
standing army within this kingdom 
in time of peace, without consent 
of parliament,and quartering soldiers 
contrary to law. 

6th. By'causing several good sub- 
jeets, being protestants, to be dis- 
armed, at the same time when pa- 





pists were both armed and employed, 
contrary to law. 

“7th. By violating the freedom 
of election of members to serve in 
parliament. 

“8th. By prosecutions in the 
court of king’s bench, for matters 
and causes cognizable only in par- 
liamaent ; and by divers other arbi- 
trary and illegal courses. 

“Oth. And whereas of late years, 
partial, corrupt and unqualified per- 
sons, have been returned and served 
on juries in trials, and particularly 
divers juries in trials for high trea- 
son, which were no freeholders. 

“10th. And excessive bail hath 
heen required of persons committed 
in criminal cases to elude the bene- 
fit of the laws made for the liberty 
of the subjects. 

“11th. And excessive fines have 
been imposed ; and illegal and cruel 
punishments inflicted. - 

“12th. And several grants and 
promises made of fines and forfei- 
tures before any conviction or 
judgment against the persons, upon 
whom the same were levied. 

‘“‘ All which are utterly and direct- 
ly contrary to the known laws and 
statutes, and freedom of this realm.” 

These, then, were the misdeeds 
of king James the second; these 
were his acts of oppression ; this was 
the oppression for which he and his 
heirs in the right linc, were so se- 
verely punished ; this was the op- 
pression for having adhered to him 
after which many hundreds and 
thousands of his subjects were pun- 
ished with loss of estate, loss of li- 
berty, and loss of life. 

Far be it from the heart and mind 
of your humble petitioner, to enter- 
tain a thought, that, as far, at least, 
as related to the king and his family, 
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this measure of punishment was too 
great ; for,as your humble petitioner 
will, by and by, beg to be permitted 
humbly to show to ycur honourable 
house, the maxims and precedents 
of all nations and the word of God 
itself agree in sanctioning the ut 
most severity against tyrants, under 
what style or title soever they have 
existed or been described. But, 
your humble petitioner, concurring 
in the principles of these wise max- 
ims and precedents, and acknow- 
ledging, as he fully does, that the 
measures adopted and persevered in 
against king James and his heirs, 
were fully necessary, cannot refrain 
from begging permission to express 
his belief, that those principles 
were and are imiutable; that 
they must be, at all times, fit to be 
entertained and cherished; that, 
circumstances calling for it, there is 
no time when their application may 
not be consistent with patriotism, 
morality, real religion, and especial- 
ly with the laws of England. Your 
petitioner cannot bring his miod to 
endure the idea, that the things 
which amounted to oppression in 
1688, are not always to be deemed 
as amounting to oppression. He 
can discover neither justice nor 
sense in the punishment of king 
James; if,at a subsequent period, no 
man, and nu body of men, are for 
similar, or greater oppression, to be 
liable to punishment of any descrip- 
tion. Ifnothiag was,forever after to be 
deemed oppression, your petitioner 
would see, in the events of 1688, a 
subject of lamentation and of the 
deepest shame, disgrace and infamy, 
instead of a glorious revolution. If 
prodigality, extortion, acts of cruel- 
ty, defiance and subversion of the 
laws; if these, ali uniting, and each 
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existing in the highest degree, were 
never, thenceforth, to be deemed op- 
pression, the transactions of 1688 
would to the plain understanding of 
your humble petitioner, appear to 
have been a tissue of seditions, con- 
spiracies, treasons, robberies and 
murders; and, as the inevitable re- 
sult of this reasoning, he should re- 
gard the present king,not as his law- 
ful sovereign, but as an usurper of 
the throne of the heirs of king James 
the second. 

But, holding a directly contrary 
opinion with regard to the immuta- 
bility of the principles on which the 
revolution of 1688 was founded; 
knowing that that revolution was, in 
its motives and result, consonant to 
the dictates of natural justice, as 
well as to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the laws and usages of En- 
gland, your humble petitioner ac- 
knowledges, that he owes true and 
faithful allegiance to his majesty the 
now king; yet, while he makes this 
acknowledgement,and trusts that he 
comprehends with sufficient clear- 
ness the high and solemn obligations 
which that allegiance imposes, he 
can never separate from those obli- 
gations the principles on which the 
allegiance itself is founded, 

It appearing, then, manifest to 
your humble petitioner, that op- 
pression is always the same thing, 
in whatsoever time and by whomso- 
ever practiced ; that its character is 
not less hateful in this than in any 
former age ; that neither its quali- 
ties nor the legality of resisting it, 
can be changed by the lapse of time, 
or by any difference in the number, 
or title, or rank of the persons who 
put it in foree ; that others as well 
as kiugs can be oppressors; that 
the lawful king himself may suffer 
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from oppression in company with 
his subjects ; and that, whensoever 
and wheresoever found to exist, and 
from whatsoever hand proceeding, 
the right of resisting it must always 
accompany its existence ; these po- 
sitions being, in the mind of your 
humble petitioner, plain aud settled 
truths, he begs leave to beseech the 
attention of your honourable house, 
while he endeavours, through the 
means of a comparative enquiry, to 
arrive at a correct solution of the 
question, whether, ‘according to the 
allegations and charges, contained 
in the afore-recited enumerations, 
which formed the only grounds of 
the expulsion of king James and his 
heirs, oppression dues, or does not, 
now exist in the united kindom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Pursuing the order adopted in the 
aforementioned act of parliament of 
1688, your petitioner begs leave first 
to repeat the three leading charges 
against his majesty king James, 
Which are in the following words, to 
wit ; 

“1, By assuming and exercising 
a power of dispensing with and sus- 
pending of laws, & the executing of 
laws, without consent of parliament, 

“2, By committing and prosecu- 
ting divers worthy prelates, for 
humbly petitioning to be excused 
from concurring to the said assumed 
power. / 

“§. By issuing and causing to be 
executed a commission under the 
great seal for erecting a court called, 
The court of commissioners for ec- 
clesiastical cases.” 

As to the first and third of these, 
your petitioner has to observe, that 
nothing in the present day can pos- 
sibly exist to afford any ground of 
comparison. The proceedings here 





complained of were wholly confined 
to matters of religion ; the king was 
a cathulic, and, on that ground, was 
at variance with a great part of the 
people. He endeavoured to soften 
the operatiun of the penal laws a- 
gainst the catholics, and also against 
all dissenters from the established 
church. His acts in this respect 
were unlawful; he carried the exer- 
cise of his kingly power too far ; but, 
in justice, it ought to be recollected, 
that these acts were acts of tolera- 
tion and indulgence, and by no means 
acts of oppression ; by no means acts 
of extortion or of cruelty. 

As to the second charge, the im- 
prisonment of the bishops in the tow- 
er, on a charge of libel, contained in 
a petition presented to him, and the 
causing of those bishops to be in- 
dicted and tried, as libellers, in the 
court of king’s bench; as to this 
charge, your petitioner has, unhap- 
pily, but too ample materials, afford- 
ed by the present day, for the draw- 
ing ofa comparison. It is fair, your 
petitioner humble presumes, to sup- 
pose, that if this was not the only act 
of oppression of this kind, commit- 
ted by king James, such acts did not 
frequently occur in his reign, or, they 
would, at least, have made some fi- 
gure in the enumeration of the king’s 
misdeeds. But, as to the acts of 
this kind, committed in the present 
day, and wjthin a very few years last 
past, the difficulty is to state to your 
honourable house, not what has, but 
what has not, been done; lrostile to 
the right of petition, and under the 
pretence of preventing libels. 

Your petitioner attempts not to 
palliate the conduct of king James 
in committing the petitioning bish- 
ops to the tower. Your petitioner 
is well aware that that conduct was 

















petitioner begs leave to express his 
doubt of its being more arbitrary or 
moretyrannical, and his still strong- 
er doubt of its being more cruel, than 
was the violent attack uponthe peo- 
ple of Lancashire, in March, 1817, 
by an armed force ; the beating and 
wounding of many of these people; 
the driving of great numbers of them, 
at the point of the bayonet,into jails 
and jail-yards ; the keeping of them 
night as well as day in the open air 
under rain, and in the dirt, and 
without food; and, finally, the com- 
pelling of many of theim to give bail 
to be of tlie peace and good beha- 
viour fur a great length of time; 
though,asis well known to your hon- 
ourable house,these people had com- 
mitted no crime, but, on the contra- 
ty, were assembled in a peaceable 
and orderly manner, in order to con- 
sult and agree on petitions to your 
honourable house, in pursuance ef 
one of those well known rights, 
which the law expressly and em- 
phatically declares to be the ‘* birth- 
right” of the people of England. 
But your petitioner need not re- 
fer to particular instances, when it 
is notorious that the right of petition, 
where alone it is calculated to be of 
real use, is now whdlly taken from 
the people ; when it is notorious, 
that they cannot without the utmost 
peril to their own lives, meet for the 
purpose of petitioning against any 
act of oppression however grevious 
and however extensive in its effects ; 
when it is notorious, that, if assem- 
bled for the purpose of petitioning, 
they are liable to be dispersed by 
force of arms, atthe sole will of 
persons appointed by the advice of 
the ministers of thé crown ; when it 
is notorious, that, if they utter any 
words, though in the reading of a 
‘ 14 
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proposed petition, of which words 
those persons disapproved, they are 
liable to be so seized by those per- 
sons, or by armed men at their com- 
mand, and, in case of resistance, 
to suffer death. When these things 
are 80 perfectly notorious as they 
are, your petitioner will not insult 
the understandings of your honeur- 
able house by any attempts to con- 
trast them with the committing of 
six petitioning bishops to the tower 
of London 
(Te be continued.) 


Eo oe 
——_——_~ 


The poor rates of Liverpool for 
the year 1818, amount to seven 
shillings and four pence in the pound, 
yet the number of beggars is so 
great that a Mr. Robert Bramble, in 
an address to the editor of the Mer- 
cury, complains “it is almost one 
servant’s work to open the dours to 
Vagrant paupers.” 

The present state of England has 
engaged several pens in search of 
the causes of existing distress, and 
in proposing remedies. A writer ia 
an English journal attributes it to 
the “ fiscal spoilations which devour 
the fruits of our industry ;” another 
finds the cause ina “ redundancy of 
population ;” and a third, in the 
“emigration of the inhabitants.”— 
The proposed remedies are as vari- 
ous as the various causes. One is 
for tilling the uncultivated lands, a- 
nother for reducing the incomes of 
sinecure place-men, a third, intend- 
ing, no doubt, to ridicule the rest, 
proposes “a restriction on the natu- 
ral tendencies of population ;” this 
restriction is explained to be a pro- 
hibition of the poor from marriage. 
Nothing short of a very thorough re- 
form something like a revelution can 
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effect a cure. An increased agri- 
culture would undoubtedly increase 
the quantity of food and provide a- 
gainst starvation, but it would not 
increase the facility of paying taxes. 
To put the sinecure pensioners 
on half-pay would be a decrease ef 
the aggregate evil scarcely percepti- 
ble, except by the sufferers. Some- 
thing radical must be determined on. 
Half-work and half pay will not do. 
Neither loyalty nor patience can 
long endure those evils. A brush 
must be rubbed oser the national 
debt, the national bank must open 
its coffers and pay as far as possible, 
the boroughs must be extinguished, 
and the trade of parliament given 
up. These expedients may be 
laughed at by those who are in the 
habit of subscribing to the infallabili 
ty of the king and inexhaustable re- 
sources of England. But such must 
be the end of the course that the 
British ministry is running. A dis- 
solution of the bank would surely be 
preferable to an increase of pauper- 
ism ; a national bankruptcy should 
be preferred to the expedient that 
would prevent beggars from inter- 
marriage, hasten the name of En- 
glishmen to extinction, or convert 
the nation into a race of bastards. 


— 
ENGLISH LIBERTY. 


It is, perhaps, not in the nature of 
things that a nation labouring under, 
and habituated to excessive taxation, 
can continue free. 

’ Excessive taxation necessarilv re- 
duces a large portion of the people 
to paupefism—pauperism produces 
ignorance, dependance, and slavery. 
The few who may be educated, or 





possess property, must find it neces- 
sary to take refuge under the hand 
of power, from the violence and ra- 
pine of a degraded and half fed mul- 
titude. Pauperism multiplies crime 
of every description--the Civil Pow- 
er ceases to be equal to the protec- 
tion of persons and property ; sol- 
diers must therefore be employed, 
Paupers may be said to have a 
country; they necessarily become 
indifferent to the mode in which that 
country in which they live is govern- 
ed. The love of eountry, so power- 
ful in the rudest and most uncultiva- 
ted nations,tn them, is extinct. They 
require only food, they aspire at no- 
thing higher than the present day’s 
provision, The thought of better- 
ing theit condition never troubles 
them. The fear of becoming worse 
cannot trouble them. 

A population of Paupers furnishes 
the most abundant, the most formi- 
dable elements of great standing ar- 
mies. The supply is inexhaustable. 
Armies so composed must be indif- 
ferent as to the form of the Govern- 
ment which pays them. 

Excessive taxation operates in va- 
rious other ways to impoverish, cor- 
rupt, and enslave. Slavish habits 
and notions are gradually acquired 
and rendered familiar. Legislation, 
whieh under other circumstances, 
would havejn view the improvement 
of the country, the diffusion of edu- 
cation, and the increase of actual 
comforts, loses altogether its natural * 
character its leading object becomes 
raxaTion. The mode of raising 
the largest possible revenue engros- 
ses the chief and largest share of 
its legislation. What is called the 
Law becomer subservient to this 
principle until the taxing code shall 
at length become identified with 








the Consitlution of the country—and 
so complex and veluminous as to be 
beyond the reach of allto understand 
ur to escape its innumerable penal 
enactments. 

Excessive taxation causes a com 
plete revolution of property by its 
unequal pressure, as well as by the 
multitudes of persons to whom it af- 
fords the means not alone of living, 
but of growing rich upun the indus- 
uy and property of others. 

If we begin with the bailiff or con- 
stable, and his immediate assistant, 
the soldier, and travel through all the 
gradations of the various depart 
ments established for the collection 
of the revenue, embracing all who 
incidentally profit by the taxes, such 
as Lawyers, Officers of the various 
Courts, Gaolers, Sheriffs, &c. &e. 
ad infinitum, the number will be pro- 
digivus. When we consider the im- 
mense sums raised to support and 
enrich those myriads and their de- 
pendents, in addition to the sums 
paid into the Tax Offices—when we 
consider that the whole of these im- 
mense sums, the amvuunt of which is 
beyond ealculation, or any rational 
estimate, is withdrawn from those 
whose labour and property compose 
the national wealth, it is quite clear, 
that after a number of years, the ef- 
fect must be to transfer the larger 
part of that property, and of the pro- 
duce of that labour into the hands of 
those who are the drones of the 
hives; who never had a claim to 
any portion of the property ; and 
whose labour contributes not to en- 
rich, but to impoverish. 

Such is the system of the Minis- 
ter, Pitt, whose memory will be ex- 
ecrated by Englishmen, when the 
sharers in the plunder, who now ce- 
lebrate his birth-day, shail be for- 
gotten. English Paper. 
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ON THE SYSTEM OF DOMES. 
TIC ESPIONAGE, 


Whether considered pouitically or 
morally, we are of opinion that the 
»bjections to the custom of sending 
out spies or accredited agents, for 
the purpose of detecting and report- 
ing any illegal practices on the part 
of the People, are so strong as tri- 
umphantly to bear down the weak 
arguments set up by the advocates 
of the measure in its defence. We 
record it as the basis of all the re- 
marks we may be induced to offer 
on the subject, and as an axiom re- 
cognized and asserted by the most 
established political authorities, that 
what is morally wrong cannot be po- 
litically right. The office of spy 
carries on its name a passport to uni- 
versal contempt; it is an employ- 
ment from which a man of honour 
and feeling would revolt with abhor- 
rence, since it embraces the compli- 
cated guilt of treachery, falsehood, 
and corruption: it must therefore, 
four the want of respectable indivi- 
duals, to fill such an ignominious & 
wicked situation, be conferred upon 
men of weak intergrity, and less 
than equivocal reputation. In all 
ages, and in all nations, the charac- 
ter of aspy has been held in odium ; 
it was a charge of the Egyptians a- 
gainst the sons of the Patriarch,— 
“Ye are Spies, tu see the nakedness 
of the land are ye come.” It was 
forcibly said at the Middlesex Meet- 

ing, on Monday last, by Sir Philip 
Francis, the reputed author of the 
Letlers of Junius, that “ the great- 
est curse a country could have, was 
such a system of espionage as that 
now introduced, and it was thus that 
Rome had suffered under those de- 
vils called Emperors,” The very 
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principle of proportioning the reward 
of these men to the news they bring 
in, andthe impunity with which they 
are clothed, cannot but be consider- 
ed as powerful incentives to false 
and malicious accusation. Where 
they are unable to establish a ground 
work of facts, they are compelled to 
have recourse to their imaginations : 
and it is upon these fancy- built tales 
of treason that those edifices of ter- 
rific report have been raised, which 
from time to time kept nations in a 
continual state of anxious apprehen- 
sion. If we confine our views to the 
present day, we shall find in the in- 
stances of those notorivus spies, 
Reynolds, Castle, and Oliver, ample 
evidence of the truth of what we 
have asserted. Their practice, sanc- 
tioned and defended, as it is, by the 
Government by which they are em- 
ployed, assures us that their agency 
is not confined to the ferreting out 
of such treasons as actually exist, 
but that they are, according to their 
own conception of the duties of 
their situation, accredited to disse- 
minate the seeds of the harvest they 
are subsequently toreap. It is most 
clear that these men, in many in- 
stances, have originated the very 
plots which they have afterwards 
reported, and have thrown upon 
their employers the ablequy of crea- 
ting the crime for the purpose of in- 
flicting the punishment attached to 
it: and it is upon the testimony of 
men of this stamp and description 
—men whose oath is not accredited 
by a Jury—men morally, if not le- 
gally, guilty of crimes of a dark 
complexion—that the ancient laws 
of the country are to be suspended, 
for the purpose of placing extraor- 
dinary powers in the hands of the 
Minister: if is upon evidence of this 








discreditable stamp and character, 
that the whole country is impeach- 
ed: that a loyalty almost proverbial, 
is to be wiped away ; and the boast- 
ed freedom of England is to be redu- 
ced to a level with the actual inde- 
pendence of the inhabitants of Tur- 
key. One of the arguments brought 
forward by Lord Castlereagh,while 
speaking as to the policy of continu- 
ing the Suspension Bill, and on the 
subject of the conduct of the spies 
employed throughout the country, 
struek us as containing a very curi- 
ous specimen of his Lordship’s ora- 
torical skill--“ It afforded a pretty 
strong elucidation of the state ofthe 
public mind, that People were so 
ready to embark in treasonable 
practices upon the bare suggestion 
of a stranger.” The proof that they 
were thus ready, rests upon the tpse 
dirit of the Minister, corroborated 
indeed by the testimony of the in- 
formers themselves, and such evi- 
dence must be received with ex- 
treme caution. But supposing the 
fact to be as represented by his 
Lordship ; allowing that there might 
be individuals who, under the pres- 
sure of adversity, and with feelings 
lacerated by the cruel neglect or in- 
sult, perhaps, of the world ; is there 
any thing to be wondered at in the 
contemplation of such a case ? Is it 
a matter of surprise that poverty 
should be open to the attacks of cor- 
ruption; when we have such pow- 
erful evidence that even opulence 
cannot always resist them with suc- 
cess? We certainly should not have 
had suspected his Lordship of ad- 
vancing a charge founded upon the 
frailty of human nature, recollecting, 
as we must, some striking incidents 
in kis own which afford somewhat 


‘ too prominent a handle to slander, 
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A system of espionage, whatever 
may be the motives which lead to 
its adoption, is, in its effect, a sys- 
tem of immorality, in consequence 
of its tendency to multiply crimes ; 
and when we see the effects of a 
Government directed, or appearing 
to be directed, by the officionsness 
of its agent, to the propagation of 
offences, merely to promote venal or 
political purposes, we must reasona- 
bly incline to suppose that there is 
some secret design in embryo,which 
is inconsistent with the usual course 
of State policy, aud that such a Go- 
vernment requires to be marked 
with more than common vigilance. 
There is something more repugnant 
to every feeling of humanity —some- 
thing which makes all the sensibili- 
ties of our nature start and shrink— 
in the prospect of men receiving 
bribes for devoting their fcllow-crea- 
tures to destruction. Where a dis- 
position to receive this description 
of blood-money exists, it must exist 
in the absence of all those mental 
properties and sensations which or- 
nament mankind ; for it must be the 
effect of such an inclination te chill 
and wither up every virtuous propen- 
sity.—This reflection naturally leads 
us to the case of the minor conspira- 
tors, Vaughan, Pelham, Brock, &e. 
(minor only in the more limited 
sphere and nature of their opera- 
tions) over whom the sword of jus- 
tice impends at this moment, and 
the conviction of whom caused a 
sort of extatic convulsion throughout 
the whole country, The mind shud- 
ders at the review of the fatal con- 
sequences which actually resulted 
from the villanies of these men, and 
feels an augmented horror at the 
prospect of the still more extended 
mischiefs which would have eccur- 
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red, had not the arm of the law— 
thanks to the active Integrity of ihe 
worthy Lord Mayor! arrestedthem 
in their course ofiniquity,and convic- 
ted them of offences scarcely paral- 
leled inthe records of human turpi- 
tude. We would not bring forward 
the suspension of the punishment of 
these men as any evidence of the 
disinclination of the Government to 
discountenance corruption, because 
we wuuld fain attribute the delay to 
desire to mark crimes of so extraor- 
dinary a natur a punishment equal- 
ly marked in its character. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to 
refer to the case in order to draw 
the simple iu ferrence, that ifthe af- 
fence of these individuals called 
forth such a measure of public in- 
dignation how much greater a pro- 
purtion of just resentment ought to 
fall upon the conduct of those who 
lend themselves to the base purpose 
of vilifying and bringing to unmeri- 
ted punishment the whole mass of 
their feliuw subjects, in furnishing 
those statements by which, unfound- 
ed as tuey are in fact, the whole li- 
berties of the land are placed in a 
siate of suspension. Butifthe sanc- 
tion of spies on the part of Govern- 
ment be a breach of morality, 
because it leads to the multiplicity 
of uffeoces, by the multiplication of 
temptations to offence ; itis a devi- 
ation from the line of correct 
conduct, because it tends to weak- 
en the allegianee of the People 
towards the Sovereign, and to bring 
the Government into contempt.— 
For who will deny that the con- 
duct of these spies, in suggesting 
treasous to the People, and making 
the publie mind familiar with such 
crimes, has not had the effect we 
have mentioned. 
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It is impossible that the Ministers 
can be ignurant of that trite maxim 
of morality, that the mind, when 
made so far acquainted with vice as 
to lose that horror of it which it o- 
riginally possessed, is prepared itself 
for the active commission of crime. 
It may, perhaps, be the case that 
they are not unmindful of this fact, 
but that they really desire to draw 
the nation into the commission of 
some offence against the established 
laws of the land, in order that they 
may have a fairer pretext for the 
adoption of measures of a still more 
despotic complexion than any they 
have yet ventured to propose. Give 
them once a just pretence for the 
introduction of a military rule, and 
we may bid farewell then to the lit 
tle remaining liberty which the Min- 
isterial ambition and arrogance have 
left us. While, therefore, we feel 
it our duty to put the public on their 
guard against the artifices of unprin- 
cipled Spies and Informers,who will 
be on the alert to catch hold of the 
slightest circumstance which they 
can turn to their own advantage ; we 
are not prepared to assert that any 
caution will avail to secure the na- 
tion against the desigus of a Minis- 
try which appears bent upon the 
establishment of an iron despotism ; 
for we have melancholy proof that 
these officious agents, in their anxie- 
ty to gratify their employers are not 
restrained by the customary checks 
of conscience, but are prepared to 


._go into such lengths of evidence as 


must place the lives and the liber- 
ties of the most virtuous of society 
at the discretionary power of the 
Ministers. The continuance of the 
Suspension Bill extends the latitude 
for the operation of these Spies, and 
we woujd therefore finally exhort 











the Public to keep a strict watch 
over themselves, without surrender- 
ing that native manliness of charac- 
ter which has elevated Eaglishmen 
in the estimation of the world, and 
to display a quick jealousy of every 
man who would attempt to allure 
them to acts militating against the 
dictates of their own cool and unbi- 
assed judgment.—- Lond. Statesman, 


ENGLISH 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS—MON- 
DAY, NOY 23. 


Wright vs. Braham. 


Mr. Serjeant Best stated, that this 
had been anaction for criminal con- 
versation, in which damages were 
given to the amount of 1,000). It 
wasin 1816. iis application to the 
Court now was for a rule to shew 
cause why satisfaction of the judg- 
ment should not be entered on the 
roll. The defendant had immedi- 
ately, after the verdict had been 
found, paid the whole amount due, 
The plaintiff had been indebted to 
the defendaut 5001. The other 500). 
were paid to him, and a :egular re- 
ceipt for the whole sum was given. 
It appeared, however, thatthe plain- 
tiff had previously committed a s¢-_ 
cret act of bankruptcy, and the as- 
signees now took measures to reco- 
ver the entire sum of 1,000I. again 
from the defendant. 

Mr. Justice Park.—What is the 
date of your receipt ? 

Mr. Serjeant Best.—The 20th of 
September, 1816. 

Chief Justice,--You must produce 














atrong affidavits that (here was no 
collusion in the payment. If it was 
a fair and honest payment it cannot 
be frustrated by a secret act of 
bankruptcy. Take yonr rule and 
let all proceedings in the mean time 
be stayed. 


Some difficulty was suggested as 
to serving notice of the rule upon 
Wright, who is a purser, and was 
supposed to be out of the country. 
An affidavit was ordered as to that 
fact. 


, 


LATE CHARLES M’CARTHY, ESQ. 


A very melancholy circumstance 
occurred at Drury-lane Theatre on 
Monday night the 4th instant, when 
the Tragedy of Richard the Third 
Was near its conelusion. A person 
in the Pit, who had been attentive 
to the progress of the performance, 
but who had discovered no previous 
symptoms of agitation, suddenly 
dropped from his seat, and expired 
in a few moments; his appearance 
was respectable. His body was con- 
veyed to the Crown and Cushion 
public-house, near the Theatre, On 
examining his pockets, it appeared 
that they contained papers of value, 
with cards of address, stating the 
name of Charles M’Carthy, Bull-Inn, 
Dishopgate-street. 


It appeared afterwards upen the 
Inquest, that Mr. M’Carthy was an 
Irishman who for many years had 
been a distinguished Officer in the 
Austrian Service ; that he was late- 
ly from Paris, and it wag his inten- 
tion to have proceeded immediately 
to Dublin, on a visit to his friends. 
w-London paner October, 10. 
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Sir Hudson Lowe has discovered 
or hatched some terrible plot at St. 
Helena. An express was forwarded 
to Lugland—an extraordinary Cabi- 
net Council was held; a French 
gentleman (General Gourgand) re- 
siding in Compton-street, London, 
was violently dragged from a sick 
bed and compelled to leave the 
kingdom, by virtue of a warrant is- 
sued under the alien act. Thus end- 
ed the St. Helena plot. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER, 
Dated Greenock, December 3, 1818. 


“There never was such a winter 
for mildness as the present—no frost 
yetat all, which is greatly wanted to 
check vegetation. The turnips in 
the fields are running up to seed, and 
the wheat into the shot blade ; flow- 
ers the most delicate are in bloom, 
gooseberries out—raspberries ripe ; 
green peas very cheap, and birds’ 
nests with young in thousands. It is 
a most extraordinary season. 

Mercantile Advertiser. 


-_—-— 


PRUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


The Prussian Government conti- 
nues to grant considerable sums to- 
wards defraying the expenses incur- 
red by learned men on their travels ; 
and permits them also to draw on 
the funds of different public esta- 
blishments, and among others, the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin — 
Professors Reaumer and Vonder Ha- 
gen, of Breslau, have made, at the 
expense of the King, a tour through 
Germany and Italy, for the purpose 
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of visiting all the principal libraries 
and collections; they have both 
lately returned to Berlin with the re- 
sults of theirresearches. Professor 
Reaumer has made important dis- 
coveries relative to the history of 
Germany in the middle ages, on 
which he is about to publish an im- 
portant work. Professor Vonder 
Hagen has confined his researches 
chiefly to the manuscripts of the an- 
cient German Poets. 

Another Profeszor of Breslau, Dr. 
Schottky, has been employed in 
making researches in the Imperiai 
Academy at Vienna,, and the uu- 
merous scientific collections of that 
capital, 

Professor Kephalides and Fosther, 
also of Breslau, are now preparing 
an account of the interesting tour 
which they made in 1813 aud 1814 
in Italy and in Sicily. ‘This import 
ant work was to appear at Leipsic, 
in the Easter fair of 1818. M. Ger- 
mer, Professor of Mineralvgy in the 
Prussian University of Halle, has 
sent to the press an account of his 
journey in Dalmatia and Ragusa.— 
It contains very curious details on 
the present state of those countries, 
their mineralogy and entomology, 
and also on the inhatitants. 

Professors Becker and Gveschen 
are travelling in Italy, The former 
is to collate all the most important 
manuscripts fer his new edition of 
the Greek classics, and to examine 
all the ancient inscriptions for a 
great work on Roman antiquities 
which the Academy of Berlin in- 
tends to publish. M. Groeschen is 
employed to verify the ancient 
codes, and to make other critical re- 
searches on the subject of jurispru- 
dence, which he professes with so 
much ability in the University of 
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Berlin. He has made several impsrt- 
ant discoverics at Verona, whee? 
he has proceeded to Florence. 
Baron Von Sacken, of Berlin, em- 
ploys a part of his great fortune in 
literary and Scientific voyages. He 
has already visited the U. States of 
America, and the West Indies. He 
is now gone to Vienna, to accompa- 
ny Baron Von Schladen, the new 
Prussian Minister to the Porte, who 
is to travel to Constantinople by the 
way of the Carpathian mountains. 
Baron Von Sacken intends to pase 
through Asia Minor into Caramania, 
and afterwards to Egypt and the 
neighbouring countries. He has for 
atravelling companion William Mul- 
ler,a young Berlin student, who pos- 
sesses very con-iderable philological 
knowledge, ard who is to employ 
himself in literary researches for the 
Academy of Berlin. Prinee Maxi- 
m'itian of Neuwied is to occupy him- 
self during the ensuing winter in 
drawing up an account of his travels 
in the Brazils, which he istends te 
publish in the form of letters. 





From London Papers. 


*. 


London, Jan. 21. 

This day, at half an hour after 
two o’clock, the lord chancellor en- 
tered the house of lords, and pro- 
ceeding directly to the table, receiv- 
ed the oaths asa peer of Pariament. 
Soon after the noble lord retired for 
the purpose of putting on his robes, 
and returned to the house, accom- 
panied by the arch bishop of Can- 
terbury, the duke of Wellington, the 
earl of Harrowby, and the earl of 
Westmoreland, who, with the noble 
and learned lord, acted as the royal 
commissieners. 
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The gentleman usher of the black 
rod was then commanded to require 
the attendance of the House of Com- 
Divas at the bar, to hear the Prince 
Regent’s Speech read. 

The Commons soon after appear- 
ed at the bar, preceded by their 
Speaker, when the lord chancellor, 
on the part of the commissioners, 
read the following speech :— 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by his 
royal highness the Prince Regent to 
express to you the deep regret 
which he feels in the coutinuanuce 
of his majesty’s lamented indisposi- 
tion. 

‘In announcing to you the severe 
calamity with which it bas pleased 
Divive Providence to visit the 
Prince Regent, the royal family, 
and the nation, by the death of her 
majesty, the Queen SE the United 
Kingdom, his royal highness has 
commanded us to direct your atten 
dion to the consideration of such 
measures as this melancholy eveut 
has rendered necessary and expe 
dient with respect to the care of his 
majesty’s sacred person. 

“ We are directed to inform you, 
that the negotiations which have 
taken place at Aix-la-Chapelle have 
led to the evacuation of the French 
territory by the allied armies. 

“The Prince Regent has given 
orders, that the Convention conclu- 
ded for this purpose, as well as the 
other documents connected with 
this arrangement, shall be laid be- 
fore you; and he is persuaded that 
you will view with peculiar satisfac- 
tion the intimate union which so 
happily subsists amongst the powers 
who were parties to these transic- 
Lions, and the uuwearied disposition 
which has been inanifested io all 
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their proceedings for the preserva- 
tion of the peace and tranquility of 
Europe. 

“ The Prince Regent has come 
manded us further to acquaint you, 
that a Treaty has been concluded 
between his royal highness and the 
government of the United States of 
America, for the renewal, for a fur- 
iher term of years, of the commer- 
cial convention now subsisting be- 
tween the two nations, and, for the 
amicable adjustment ofseveral points 
of mutual importance to the interest 
of both countries ; and as soon as 
the ratifications shall have been ex- 
changed, his royal highness will 
give directions that a copy of this 
treaty shall be laid before you. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 

* The Prince Regent has directed 
that the estimates for the current 
year shall be laid before you. 

“ His royal highness feels assured 
that you w:ll eirn with satisfaction 
the extent of ine reduction which 
the present situation of Europe, and 
the circumstances of the British ems 
pire, have enabled his royal highuess 
tu effeet in the naval and military 
establishments of the country. 

“ His royal highness has also the 
gratification of announcing to you, 
a considerable and progressive im- 
provement of the revenue in its most 
important branches. 

“‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

“The Prince Regent has directed 
to be laid before you such papers 
as are necessary to show the origin 
and result of the war in the East 
Indies. 

* His royal highness commands 
us toinform you, that the operations 
undertaken by the governor general 
ia council against the Puindarries, 
were dictated by the strictest prin 
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ciples of self-defence ; and that in 
the extended hostilities which fol- 
lowed upon those operations, the 
Mahrattah Princes were in every 
instance the aggressors. Under the 
provident and skilful superinten- 
dence of the marquis of Hastings, 
the campaign was marked in every 
point by brilliant achievements and 
success; and his imajesty’s forces 
and those ofthe East India Compa- 
DY, (native as well as European) ri. 
valled each other in sustaining the 
reputation of the British arms. 

“The Prince Regent has the 
greatest pleasure in being able to 
inform you, that the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of the 
country are in a most flourishing 
condition. 

“ The favorable change which 
has so rapidly taken place in the 
internal circumstances of the United 
Kingdom affords the strongest proof 
of the svlidity of its resources. 

“ To cultivate and improve the 
advantages of our present situation 
will be the object of your delibera- 
tions: and his royal highness has 
commanded us to assure you of his 
disposition to concur and co-operate 
in whatever may be best calculated 
to secure to his majesty’s subjects 
the full benefits of that state of peace 
which, by the blessing of Providence 
has been so happily re-established 
throughout Europe.” 


A few days since, a person ap- 
peared atthe Dumine’s Hole, Glas- 
gow, with a smail parcel under his 
arm,Which he loosed out, and, tothe 
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astonishment of the spectators, con- 
verted it in the twinkling of aneye, 
into a boat, 9 feet inlength by 5 in 
breadth. The boat was immediately 
launched, and the owner took his 
seat in it. Having fixed on two 
small oars, he made off in grand 
style, but had not proceeded fifty 
yards when both boat and owner 
disappeared under water. It hap- 
pened not to be deep, and the un- 
fortunate navigator succeeded in 
reaching the shore with the vessel, 
which he immediately packed up 
and departed, saying that he had 
forgot to make a keel, which he 
would immediately do, and would 
then venture on the water. We 
may add, the boat with its whole 
tackling could go into the pocket of 
a dandy.—Glasgow Chronicle. 
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DEAD FUNDS. 

The personal property of the 
Queen of England, says a London 
paper, is estimated, at the time of 
her death, to have been 5,000,000 
pounds sterling, 3,000,000 in money 
and 2,000,000 in jewels. A_ fact 
worthy notice is added to the state- 
ment—viz. that about 25 or 36 
years ago, their British majesties, 
being greatly alarmed at the revolu- 
tionary spirit in England, deposited 
funds inthe different banks of the 
European continent, to the amount 
of 6,000,0001, sterling, as a precau- 
tion against the .worst that might 
happen ; a characteristic trait of the 
wisdom and prudence of these royal 
personages, in regard to their own 
individual tnoterest. 
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For the Globe. 

Among the many rules and re- 
mark» given by mathematicians and 
astronomers, for finding the correct 
latitude of cities and places, none 
secm so remarkable as those given 
by Mr. W. Marrat, A. M. in pages 
290 and 291 of the AmericanMonth- 
ly Magazine, for finding where the 
exact lines should be drawn, that is 
to divide this country from the Bri- 
tish settlements, in future. “‘Asthe 
drawing the parallel (ofthe parallel) 
through the forty-filth degree of N. 
Jatitude, which is intended to be the 
boundary line between the United 
States and the British settlements, 
is become a matter of dispute, the 
following remarks may serve to elu- 
eidate the subject.” Any remarks 
to illustrate difficult subjects are cer- 
tainly laudable, more particularly 
this, as being of such importance to 
each country. The boundary line 
is to be drawn through the 45th de- 
gree of north latitude, which is di- 
rectly halfthe number of degrees 
the pole is from the equator, conse- 
quently the United States ought to 
extend toa line that would divide 
the distance between the pole and 
equator into two equal parts; but 
this line would not pass exactly 
‘through the parallel of 45 degrees, 
as laid down on globes and maps, 
which is well known to the commis- 
sioners, some of whom consider the 
Boundary line should be drawn 
through the parallel of 45 degrees 
Without any correction, although 
deviating a little from the true lati- 
tnde ; others maintain it should be 
drawn through the parallel ef 45 





degrees, of correct or reduced lati- 
tude ; as used by astronomers in all 
their calculations, and which would 
actually divide the distance between 
the equator and the pole into two 
equal parts. 

The former diff rs from the latter 
about 12 miles ; this difference cau- 
ses the dispute aioresaid, between 
the commissioners ofthe respective 
countries, 

Mr. BI, gives the following as- 
trovomical rule for finding the cor- 
rect or reduced latitude, in page 291 
of the American Monthly Magazine. 
“As the -quare of the earth’s trans- 
verse ax--,is to the square of its 
conjugate, so is the tangent of the 
observed latitude to the tangent of 
the correction, which subtracted 
from the observed latitude gives the 
correct or reduced Jatitude.” 

If this rule be correct, he not only 
renders the commissiuners an essen- 
tial service , but mankind; par- 
ticularly the astronomers ang mi: th- 
ematicians ; and the literati will hail 
him as a second Newton,Descartes, 
or an Archimedes,for his extraordi- 
nary knowledge of physical astrono- 
my, &c. &e. ‘The above rule is very 
simple and concise, but not very cor- 
rect, I think; nor neither does it an- 
swer the intended purpose. For ex- 
ample, the latitude of 45 degrees is 
to be corrected or reduced at the 
line that isto be drawn between the 
United States and the British set- 
tlements, is to be found. 

Taking the transverse and conju- 
gate diameters in the ratio of 230 to 
229, as given in Motte’s translation 
of Newton’s Principia, book 8, page 
243, it will be as the square of 230 





et 
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is to the square of 229 s0 is tangent 
of 45 degrees to the tangent of the 
correction ; or 52900 : 52441: : tan- 
gent 45 degrees to tangent 44 de- 
grees, 45 minutes, which taken from 
A5 degrees, the observed latitude 
Jeaves 15 minutes, 

For a correct or reduced latitude 
of 45 degrees, it gives a “ reduced 
latitude,” but a very incorrect one. 
Should a boundary line be drawn 
according to this * reduced latitude” 
between the United States and the 
British settlement, it would pass 
within 15 miles of the equator, be- 


. ginning at the island of Caviana, at 


the mouth of the Amazon river, 
passing through the southera ex- 
tremity of New-Grenada, northern 
in of Amazonia, and west toCape 

rancisco, adding an extensive ter- 
ritory of 2000 miles long, and 800 
broad in South America, compre- 
hending Paria, Cumana, Caraccas, 
Venezuela, Carthagenia, Guiana, 

art of Amazonia, Casta Rica,&c.&c. 
to the British scttlements, together 
with the West India Isles, the Flor- 
ida, and what is worse, the United 
States !! 

B. MGOWAN. 


SS 


THE LADY BURIED ALIVE. 


Translated exclusively for the Dublin 
Journal, 
YROM THE ITALIAN OF DOMINICO 
MARIA MANNI. 


Constant reports,strengthened by 
three centuries and a-half, put an 
end to the doubts which some had 
entertained, as te the truth and ac- 
curacy of the facts which took place 
in the person of Ginevra degli Amie- 
ii, and of Antonio Rendinelli her lov- 





er. Antenio Rondinelli became 
enamoured of the above named dam- 
se), about the year of our Lord, 1396, 
he continued to persevere in his 
courtship for four years, with great 
opposition from ber father, who, on 
no concition, would agree to give 
her in marriage to Rondinelli. Nay, 
he was pleased to choose a youth 


| of the family of Agolanti, named 


Frauceseo, as being perhaps richer 
than the other, a}thu’ the inclination 
of ihe girl little concurred in it.When 
the father of Ginevra had concluded 
this alliance withFrancescoAgolanti, 
who gave her the ring, the passion 
of love increased in Antonio Rondi- 
nelli, a young man in the flower of 
youth, in proportion as the hope of 
possessing her failed him, and not 
having been able to obtain his 
beloved he swore never to marry 
any other, for the rest, never losing 
sight of this one at festivals, at the 
churches, and in assemblies. 

On the breaking out then of the 
great mortality in the year 1400, 
which was in many cities of Italy, 
and priocipally in Florence, Ginevra 
also fell sick, and whether it was the 
plague or some other disease, hyste- 
rical affections assailed her to such 
a degree, that medicines having no 
effect, and the good care of the phy- 
sicians, and the assiduities employed 
by her husband and mother-in-law 
being of no avail, she became entire- 
ly devoid of pulse and senseless, so 
as to be believed hy all the bye- 


| standers absolutely dead; that dis- 


ease of hystericks being then un- 
known, which in succeeding times, 
has occasioned great mistakes, and 
amongst them, other living women 
to be buried as dead, who, after- 
wards, have been forced of necessj- 
ty to die in their graves. 
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The tears of her husband were 
great, as well as the sorrow of those 
who knew her, on account of the 
excellent disposition she. possessed, 
amongst her other endouwments.— 
The funeral was settled for the same 
day, the law perhaps not then ob- 
taining, but since established, that 
the dead should be kept as at pre 
sent,twenty four hours above ground. 
Antonio Rondinelli beard the event 
and grew ill through grief, it not ap- 
pearing to him possible that envious 
death shonld so soon have snatched 
her [rom life. At the 22d hour* she 
was taken to be buried, in a tomb of 
her family, accompanied by the 
priests of the cathedral, to the 
churech-yard of the same and it is 
certain that this sepulchre is pointed 
out even in our day. 

There was great talk through Flo- 
rence of the death of this young 
woman, in the flower of youth,-and 
not many months married; when 
some hours of the night had passed, 
which was in the month of October, 


at the time of full moon, Ginevra' 


remained free or somewhat relieved, 
from that death-like lethargy and 
having opened her eyes and awoke 
asfrom a deep sleep, recovering 
her senses, she came to herself, al- 
tho’ much weakened by the disease 
and by hunger. The moon being 
up, she knew by a fissure near her 
in the stone of the sepulchre,that she 
was ina burying place, and bound 
and shackled like a corpse: so that 
with that little strength which had 
returned to her, she tore part of the 
white vestment she had en, and ta- 
king courage and recommending 
herself to God and the saints, she 
taised herself first a little so as to 
sit, then crawling and supporting 


* Twe hours before sun set. 
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herself, she ascended from the tomb 
by the steps which led to the little 
stone, and by trying and trying agzio 
she succeeded in overturning part of 
that from above which was not 


_ built, and then by creeping, got out. 


The fear of dying in earnest, and het 
great terror, joined with a coldness 
produced by the season, and being 
hadly clothed, furnished no better 
expedient than to take that way, 
which now, from this event, is cal- 
led the way of death; and she went, 
in a very languid state, to the house 
of her husband, Agolanti, which 
stood in the line of the Adimari, 
now the way of the Cabzajoli, but 
she went by the back way, and by 
that lane which still exists. When 
she had wrapped at the door, het 
husband, who stuod melancholy at 
the fire, looked out and seeing that 
figure so unexpected, and hearing 
her hoarse and languishing voice, he 
trembled with fear, and terrified, 
made the sign of the cross, so that 
believing that it was her spirit, he 
drove her away, promising that the 
following morning he would “have 
her assisted with masses and pray- 
ers. 

Ginevra wept,and lamenting and 
sobbing, she endeavoured before 
she fainted in the street, to betake 
herself to the house of her father, 
Bernardo Amieri, who was not at 
home. Her mother ansvered from 
the window, and to the sounds of 
lamentation, interrupted too by 
reason of the cold, which seized on 
her trembling limbs, being trighten- 
ed, said nothing else than go in peace 
blessed spirit ; with the intention of 
laying her, Ginevra, still more Jan- 
guid, her voice almost extinguished 
and quite weary, not knowing what 
else to do, took the road, resting 
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herself by the way, towards the 
house. of an uncle of her's near by ; 
and this tov, wasin vain, for she had 
no other reception than a go in peace, 
and the door shut hastily in her face. 
She was obliged io stop and lie down 
oo the ground, under the little ter- 
race of St. Bartholomew, thinking 
that she should there have to die. 
At which time she bethought ber- 
self of her first lover, to whom she 
should have been married, contiast- 
ed with the present repulses and 
abhorrenee which she so keenly 
felt ; and although appearing to he: 
a long way to the babitativn of Ron- 
divelli, yet crawling along, she got 
to the end of it, and rapped at the 
house of Antonio. Certainly Ron- 
dinelli was the most couragevus and 
intrepid at sight of her, of those 
whom she had gone to; for, asking 
her who she was that was covered 
in that way, he was not terrified in 
beholding her, though breathless, 
and with a weak, low voice; but 
having recognised her by degrees, 
made her be carried quickly in- 
to the house, and wrapped with 
warm cloths, and with sheets, and 
warmed, he had her by his mother 
laid in a bed temperately warm. He 
did not flatter himself, however,that 
she would live, but used every 
means to put off that crisis which he 
saw impending. In this state of 
things, it cannot*be known which 
was greater, his joy after having 
wept her as dead, or his grief tu sce 
her expiring He sat motionless be- 
side her, keeping the people of the 
house occupied in attending her : 
the warm but penetrating tempera 
ture of the bed, by degrees, brought 
hier to herself, so that, timid and 
bashful, she was able to recommend 
her honor and her future fame to 
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her former lover, if, indeed, there 
was any hope ofher surviving. She 
related to him, the best way she 
could, and mostly by sigos, what 
had happengd. Mean time the best 
cordials were not wanting, so that 
she had to protest weeping, that in 
the person of Antonio, were combi- 
ned the love, the compassion, the 
courage, Which on that night, had 
forsaken her mother, her husband, 
and her uncle. 

As the conversation, hitherto dif- 
ficult, and inan under voice, became 
by degrees somewhat more easy to 
her, she begged Avutonio, that for 
every reason, he would go and civse 
up the tomb. and principally, that 
it might not be the means of inaking 
others, less fortunate than herself, 
fail orstumble. Already eggs, drink, 
and nourishing broth, were prepared 
for her, and when he went to the 
church-yard, he provided other, 
though somewhat late, restoratives. 
He made his mother lie down be- 
side her for that night, and kept a 
maid servant to watch and attend 
her. It appeared to bim a thousand 
years till day would appear, that he 
might hear if she had rested, and 
how much, and how; and if any 
thing else was needed. 

Four days had not passed wher 
the announced that she was cured. 
And as it behoved her seriously, to 
think of her future state, she at 
length resolved and resolving, deter- 
mined never to return to her hus- 
band ; and if the worst should hap- 
pen, to become a nun rather than 
cohabit with him, it being of no use 
to him to appeal to the tribunals, 
for this reason, that it appeared that 
death dissolves the bond of matrimo- 
ny; and, in fact,who would have ever 


| put it outef the head of her rela- 











tions, who all rejected her, that she 
had really died ? andit appeared to 
herself a miraculous thing, that she 
again lived. In this state of things, 
her former husband, Agolanti, sold 
her clothes and ornaments as no 
longer useful, all which Rondinelli 
bought to re-clothe her with them. 
Meanwhile, having entered intu a 
new marriage with him, under the 
band of a notary, and her nearest 
relations, who were engaged in ob- 
taining masses to be said for her soul, 
as it appeared to them she required, 
not knowing or guessing the last of 
it, she went out on Sunday siorning 
together with hernew mother-in-law 
and a maid servant, Antonio follow- 
ed at a distance behind them, and 
all going to mass, she was recollect- 
ed by some peisons. She was al- 
so met by her mother, and all ma- 
king a circle round her and interro 

gating her, her final answer was, that 
she being by the physicians, the ec- 
clesiastics and by all the bye-stand- 
ers, judged dead, and as such placed 
inthe tomb; however, the thing 
has come to pass, she, after several 
hours, had found herself alive, al- 
though treated and abhorred as 
dead; and that, having wonderfully 
made her way to all the houses of 
her husband, her father, her uncle, 
she was received by none except by 
Antonio, from whom the power of 
love had taken away every fear, 
and by receiving her, and succouring 
her with restoratives, had a great 
hand in: her present resurrection.— 
And certainly, if it had net been for 
Antonio, that which had not really 
happened on the morning before, 
must have sueceeded in that woful 
night, when there was no less cause 
of dying than on the foriner. Finally 
when she had returned from church 





' bottom is worse than either of those 
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and had dined, she was cited by the 
Vicar, by a messenger from the Bi- 
shop’s Palace, Francesco being 
there present,who could say nothing 
in contradiction of her recital; 
wherefore, in presence of her, of 
Francesco and of Rondinelli, the 
sentence was not only, that she 
should remain wife of Rondinelli, 
but that Agolanti should also restore 
to herher portion, which was done 
—for so it was, that through the ig- 
norance of bysterical affections, then 
existing in the faculty, Ginevra was 
believed really dead, and miracu- 
luosly resuscitated. 


MANAGEMENT OF A DUNGHILL 
BY ROBERT SOMERVILLE, ESQ. 


Of Haddington, Scotland. 
(Concluded from page 57-) 


Situation and Construction of 
Dunghills. The importance of good 
manures to all agricultural operations 
is such, that we should naturally 
have expected to find every thipg 
relating to it made a primary object 
with farmers, On the contrary, no 
part ofth rural economy has been 
less the subject of inquiry: the situ- 
ation and construction of dunghills 
in particular, though highly deserv- 
ing of notice, have for the most part 
been considered as a matter of in- 
difference. : 

As was formerly mentioned, a 
hollow is improper for the scite of 
a dunghill, from the circumstance 
of its lodging water, and preventing 
fermentation ; a dectivity is equally 
bad, as it serves to drain and carry 
off the moisture siturated, with the 
richest salts of the dung: a gravelly 
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as the moisture sinks down into the 
earch, and is irrecoverably lost, 

Proper situation for;a Dunghill..- 
The situation best calculated for the 
scite of a dunghiil, is that which is 
nearest to a level, with a bettom 
capable of retaining moisture, and if 
possible, covered with a shade — 
The whule should be inclased with 
a wall of at Jeast four or five feet in 
height, with an open space at one 
ead for carting away the dung. If 
the bottom is not clay, it should b. 
Jaid with it, and paved above, ei- 
ther with broad flags, or the com- 
moa paving-stones used for streets.* 
At the end epposite to where the 
Opening is left, a reservoir should 
be dug, which might either be lined 
with clay, and built round with stone 
or fitted with a wooden cistern 
made water tight, into which a 
pump should be put for deawing off 
the moisture daily. 

This reservoir should be situated 
atthe most depending part of the 
dunghill, with an opening in the wall 
immediately opposite to it. ‘The 
pavement should have a number of 
channels. of at least five or six inches 
deep, and the same width, all tend- 
ing towards the opening; these 
channels should be well paved, and 
filled with brushwood before the 
dung is laid down; by which means 
they will be kept open, and the 
moisture find a ready passage to the 
reservoir. For better explaining 
the idea, we refer the reader to the 
annexed plan of a dunghill,with the 
proposed channel and reservoir. 

Every dunghill should be so situa- 
ted as tu have its longest sides ran 
from east to west, surrounded by a 
wall, and covered with a roof. The 


* The American Farmer may find it 
convenientto lay a floor of thick plank, 
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wall on the south side of the dung- 
hill should be of such a height, as to 
prevent entirely the sun’s rays from 
touching the dung; on the other 
three sides, however there is no ne- 
cessity for its being so high ; six feet 
from the ground will be quite sufli- 
cient; and the roof can be support- 
ed by pillars, as in the figure. 

The expense ofa roo, which need 
ony be thatched, will so: 0 be com- 
pensated, not only by the superior 
quality of the dung, but hy the con- 
veniences which it willaflord ; asit 
may easily be couveried either into 
a pigeon house, a poultry house, or a 
store for the smaller husbandry u- 


tensils, 
Fig 1, 
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Fig. 1. Represents an elevation 
of the building for the reception of 
dung. B. the reservoir ; C. the pump, 
D the roof. 

Fig 2. Represents the ground 

















plan. A. the main chain channel 
leading-to the reservoir; aa aa, 
the side channels terminating in the 
main one, A. 

Advantages attending Dunghills 
constructed in this way.—The advan- 
tages attending this sort of dunghill, 
will appear at first sight. The wall, 
by confining the dung, will keep it 
from being scattered about and lest, 
and will also preserve the sides of 
the dunghill from being dried and 
rendered useless, by the action of 
the air. The shade will keep it from 
being chilled or deprived of its salts, 
by the rain passing through it; the 
wall will also prevent the moisture 
from escaping at the sides, and con- 
duct itto the bottom. ‘The pave- 
ment will prevent it from sioking 
into the earth; and the channels 
will conduct it to the reservoir ;— 
from whence it can be drawn by a 
pump into a barrel placed into a cart, 
and either spread immediately upon 
the field or mixed with other sub- 
stances inte a compost, or thrown 
upon the dunghill itself, it being the 
best of all ferments. 

To encrease the quantity of manure. 
The quantity of manure may be en- 
ereased by laying a layer of earth, 
leaves of trees, or any other suitable 
substance on the bottom: and sim- 
iar layers may be laid throughout 
the dunghill, the moisture passing 

through them, the same being re- 
turned from the reservoir, will com- 
pletely saturate them; the entire 
will undergo a fermentation, and 
produce a vast quantity of manure ; 
a quantity which can be so increased 
that the farm may be kept in a state 
of constant and profitable produc- 
tiveness. ‘The building should be, 


if possible, so ‘placed that the urine 
from the stable, cow-huuse, &e. 
Tr | 
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would pass by a channel into the 
reservoir. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The public mind has been muck 
engaged, and the public press has 
produced some very valuable essays 
on the subject of forming a board of 
agriculture in this state, The fol- 
lowing copy of a letter from a great 
man, and a practical farmer, cannot 
but be acceptable. It was written 
to Sir Joho Sinclair, and is extract- 
ed from a work entitled a “ general 
view of the agriculture of the north- 
ern counties and islands of Scot- 
land.” 

‘* T have read with peculiar plea- 
sure and approbation, the work you 
patronize, so much to your bonor, 
and the utility of the public. Such 
a general view of the Agriculture of 
several counties of Great Britain, is 
extremely interesting, and cannot 
fail of being very beneficial to the 
agricultural concerns of your coun- 
try, and to those of every other 
wherein they are read; and + must 
entitle you to their warmest thanks, 
for having set such a plan on foot, 
and fur prosecuting it with the zeal 
and intelligence you do. 

“ Tam so much pleased with the 
plan and execution myself, as to 
pray you to have the goodness to 
direct your bookseller to continue 
to forward them to me, accompa- 
nied withthe cest, which shall be 
paid to his orders, or remitted as 
soon as the amount is made known 
to me; when the whole are receiv- 
ed, 1 will promote as far as in me 
lies, the reprinting of them here. 

“1 know of no pursuit in which 
more real and important service cam 
be rendered to any country, than 
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by improving in agriculture, in breed 
of useful animals, and other branch- 
es of a husbandman’s cares ; nor can 
I conceive any plan more conducive 
to this end, thanthe one you have 
introduced, by bringing to view the 
actual state of them in all parts of 
the kingdom, by which good and 
bad habits are exhibited in a manner 
too plain to be misconceived. For 
the accounts given to the British 
Board of Agriculture, appear in ge- 
ueral to be drawn up ina masterly 
manner,-so-as fully to answer the 
expectations formed in the excellent 
plan which produced them ; afford- 
ing at the same time a fund of in- 
formation, useful in political econo- 
my, and serviceable in all coun- 
tries. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


— 


THE BRITISH EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 


The Society having seen the great 
inconvenience to which many of 
their countrymen, on their arrival in 
the United States, have been expos- 
ed, either from having no fixed plan 
of conduct, or from being induced to 
go to the western states, remote 
from markets and in many places 
unhealthy and badly watered ; and 
aware how necessary the exertions 
of those, who are acquainted with 
this country are to save others who 
shall arrive in it from loss of health, 
money and time, have made ar- 
rangements for the eatablishment of 
a settlement of BRITISH EMI- 
GRANTS, in the county of Susque- 
hanna, and state of Pennsylvania ; 
where the soil is of a good quality, 
the water excellent and the climate 











healthy and congenial with British 
constitutions. The Society have 
purchased on very advantageous 
terms, nearly 40,000 acres of the 
best lands in the county, on which 
a number of British Emigrants have 
already settled. The settlement is 
170 miles from Philadelphia and130 
from New-York. As the Society 
disclaim all epeculation, they will 
keep the lands open for the applica- 
tion of their countrymen, on the 
terms of their contract, until the 
15th of November next, unless they 
shall be all sooner settled: requiring 
ouly as a claim to the privileges 
which they offer, that those who 
come shall bring with them good 
mora! characters: of such only do 
they desire the settlement to be 
composed ; for on the conduct of 
the individuals must the happiness 
and prosperity of the whole depend. 
Emigrants, desirons of joining the 
British settlement, are invited te 
eall for further information on either 
of the following named gentlcmen, 
elected officers of the Society. 


CHRISTOPHER YOUNG, 
President, No. 66 south-Fourth-St. 


GEO. P. BONNIN, 
Vice-President, 27 north-Fourth-st. 
WM. SALTER, 
Secretary, No. 43 Arch-Street. 
EDWARD DAVIES, 
Treasurer, No. 27, north-Fifth-st 


The stated meetings of the Seci- 
ety are held efery Saturday even- 
ing, at 7 o'clock, at the Chester and 
Montgomery Hotel, No. 27 north 
Fifth-street.—Philadelphia paper. 

Applications in the city of New- 
York, are to be made to Mr. Grant 
Thorburn, No. 20 Nassau-Street, 
or to Mr. Brown, No.74 Wall-street. 
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FHE AMBROSIAN LIBRARY. 

One of the most interesting ob- 
jects ia Milan is the Ambrosian Li- 
brary, founded by the celebrated 
Cardinal Boromée, who modestly 
gave it that name, though his own 
jastly deserved to be attached to it. 
The number of printed books con- 
tained in this library amounts to 
140,000, among which are numerous 
valuable works, and monuments of 
the typographic art; there are like- 
wise 15,000 manuscripts, of every 
age andin every language. Some 
have been published, and a few 
which were carried off by the 
French armies, have lately been re- 
stored. Some of these manuscripts 
are valuable only to the man of 
learning ; others are interesting to 
the simple amateur ; such, for in- 
stance, are the Latin translation of 
Josephus, by Ruffin, which is writ- 
ten on papyrus; a treatise on Per- 
spective, by Leonardo da Vinci, in 
his own hand-writing, and a copy of 
Petrarch’s Trionfi, embellished by 
charmingly executed miniatures.— 
But the Virgil, with the commenta- 
ries of Servius, is an object of par- 
ticular attraction, on account of the 


notes it contains in the hand-writing: 


of Petrarch. This library is greatly 
indebted to the zeal and activity of 
M. Mai, one of the learned men 
who have devoted themselves to its 
preservation. Heisabout to pub- 
lish the remains of a valuable manu- 
script which contains the Hiad of 
Homer, written in large and elegant 
characters, and adorned with paint- 
ings illustrative of the events cele- 
brated by the poet. This precious 
manuscript unfortunately fell into 
the hands ofignorant persons, who 
preserved merely the paintings, as 
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objects of amusement. The scissors 
have barbarously separated the in- 
termediate lines, andthe reverse is 
covered with silk paper ; the refer- 
ences to the subjects are rudely 
written in red ink on the silk paper, 
where ancient scholia are likewise 
traced. The number of pictures 
must have been very considerable ; 
98 only remain, and they present a 
variety of figures, which from the 
excellence of their execution, can- 
not be attributed to the ages of bar- 
barism. The correct delineation of 
manners and customs, and minute 
observation to costume, attest the 
high antiquity of these manuscripts. 
M. Millin, in his Voyage dans le Mi- 
lanais lately published, observes, 
that these manuscripts must have 
been produced previous to the 10th 
century ; the hand-writing is superb 
—the letters are uncial; the words 
are written without divisions, ac- 
cents or marks of aspiration: the 
text is conformable with that of 
Aristarchus., 

The Abbe Angelo Mai has discov- 
ered that 2 volumnious manuscripts 
contain a second writing, under the 
first (the finding of one work written 
over or between the lines of another 
in order to save parchment, is an 
occurrence wel]! known to antiquari- 
an critics.) This is acopy of the Me- 
so-Gotbic translation of the 13 epis- 
tles of St. Paul, made in the fourth 
century by Bishop Ulphilas, the loss 
of which has been regretted to this 
day. Ulphilas translated all the Bi- 
ble into the Mesu-Gothic language, 
that is to say, the language of the 
Goths of Masia. There remain of 
this translation only the Codex 41- 
genteus of Upsal, containing a con- 
siderable part of the four Gospels, 
published in 1665 by Francis Junius, 
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anda manuscript of Wolfenbuttel, 
containing several verses of five 
chapters of the Ulphilanian transla- 
tion of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Romans, on which Francis Knittel 
commented in 1702. By him they 
were discovered. The present man- 
uscripts contain eight epistles, at 
feast in part. They may furnish a 
great opportunity for Biblical criti- 
cism, and fur the students of German 
antiquities. They are written in a 
hand-writing which is different from 
that of the other, and which appears 
to be of the 5th or 6Gtheentury. A 
zentleman at Milan, estimable for his 
knowledge and his liberality, and 
zeal, and fer the publication of the 
Uiphilas, had a complete set of Mx- 
s0-Gothic characters cast ; and the 
Abbe is to publish a preliminary dis. 
sertation upon the manuscripts. 





HE MAGIC LANTHORN. 

“ Take your places, ladies and 
gentlemen,” said Jacques, blowing 
out the candles, “ my magic lan- 
thorn is of a new description. The 
subjects of my representations have 
been given me hy an inhabitant of 
this capital, who warrants their ac- 
curacy. 

“In the middie of this richly de- 
corated saloon, observe that man to 
whom nobody speaks, and whom 
overy body seems to try to avoid. 
From time to time he turns hir eyes 
towards apretty woman surrounded 
by a circle of admirers, whose ho- 
mage she receives with a mixture 
of grace and dignity ; as if accus- 
temed to such an offering. It is his 
wile. See in the next room those 
two little ugly, Ul dressed brats, 











whom a nursecrymaid of 17 leaves ta 
themselves, that she may chat with 
the footman of a young colonel,who 
frequently visits the hotel. They 
are his children. Convinced that 
no one at 50 years of age can pay 
too dearly for the tenderness of a 
young spouse, he dare not oppose 
the caprice of his awn. At his house 
feasts continually succeed one ano- 
ther, and embarrassments infinitely. 
The lady distributes tickets of invi- 
tation to her ball, the gentleman as- 
signiments of his estates to his cred- 
itors. The result of this medley of 
pleasures and business is, that in a 
very short time a scene takes place 
ut the end of which the happiness 
of the husband, the reputation of 
the wife, and the fortune of the 
children, all—vanish ! 

“ That tall meagre man so vain of 
his merit is one of those persons 
whose talent consists in the protec. 
tion of which they defraud some 
great lord who does not know them. 
For ten years he has received the 
salary of an employment, the labor 
of which is performed by another. 
One day death surprises the protec- 
tor. ‘The next the talent of the 
protege—wvanishes ! 

“That female, in whose counte- 
nance you may perceive the re- 
mains of beauty and the traces of 
grief, had formerly the loveliness of 
the flower, the name of which she 
bears. Rose was bora .at 
the village of Hubercourt ; at 16 
years of age she quiited it with a 
captain of Dragoons, to whom her 
father and mother had not confided 
her. Putin possession of a charm- 
ing house in the Fauxberg St. Ho- 
noré, she lost, in the afluence with 
which ehance had surrounded her, 
ajl remembrance of her parents, 














who broke their hearts at the aban- 
donment of them. She sparkled 
jn the world under the name of Ma- 
dame de St. Ange. Her magnifi- 
cence imposed silence on the de- 
traction which generally follows 
widows, who are a little too young. 
Every budy was accustomed to give 
her the name of a husband, whom, 
however, nobody had known. But, 
at the moment when Rose be- 
gan in conformity to ber ardent 
wishes, to add a little consideration 
to a great deal of opulence, the 
source of her good fortune dried up. 
In coming from a party of pleasure 
her carriage overtyrns, she has a 
dreadful fall, her reign terminates, 
her beauty—vanishes ! 

“ Look at that apartment, the fur- 
niture of which, composed of arti- 
cles of different taste, shows the va- 
riety of itstenants. Ithas been oc- 
cupied—by a learned man who bas 
made a noise only since his death ; 
by a rich capitalist whom the tribu- 
nals disgraced in a Jawsuil, and who 
escaped contempt only by incurring 
ridicule ; by a gener:i] whose name 
would never have been known but 
for the valor of his soldiers; by a 
courtezan, who by disposing of a 
virtue which she had not, found the 
means of purchasing an hetel with- 
out being obligedto pay for it; by 
an advocate who established a high 
character by losing good causes, and 
made a large fortune in gaining bad 
ones; by an actresswho withdrew 
from the theatre just as she was on 
the point of acquiring talent ; in 
short, by a crowd of persons, who, 
after having fora moment enjoyed 
the fame which is attached to glory, 
and the celebrity which follows 
scandal, returned to obscurity, to 
moake room for other illustrious or 
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fantastical fools, who are fit to be 
placed afresh in my magic lan- 
thorn.” 


OSGOOD IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 


Mansion- House, London. 


Proposed alliance with the royal 
family. The lord mayor received 
intimation that a most extraordina- 
ry personage would wait upon him, 
with the design of making a propo- 
sa! of great interest to this country. 
At twelve o'clock it was known by 
the noise outside the Mansion-house 
that the visitor had arrived. A chair 
was placed near the lord mayor, and 
the marshalmen were directed to 
conduct the gentleman toit. A man 
of the most venerable aspect then 
entered the justice-room. His head 
was white, and his beard which de- 
scended and was scattered over his 


| chest, made his appearance truly 


patriarchal. He had upon his head 
a military hat.which seemed to have 
witnessed in. umerable campaigns. It 
was fantastically decorated with an“ 
old feather and pieces of riband. A 
belt was tied round his waist, to 
which was suspended a sword as 
harmless as the hand by which it 
was fastened to his person. Pieces 
of brass, which were attached to his 
dress in various places, for the pur- 
pose of proving his rank, gave him 
the likeness of an aged warrior. He 
bowed to the lord mayor. 

I understand, sir, said the lord 
mayor, that you area native of A- 
merica. 

I am, my lord, replied the stran- 
ger. I have been impatient to see 
your lordship upona very important 
occasion. My name is MosesOsgood. 
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The Lord Mayor. You served 
in the revolutionary war ? 

Moses Osgood. Yes; we had 
hard knocks in that war. 

L.M. Whom did you fight for ? 

M.O. For his Britannic majes- 
ty, and I have reason to remember 
it. 

L. M. Iapprehend you labour 
under severe disabilities on that ac- 
count ? 

M. O. I have indeed, and I am 
still suffering ; but IT expeet that all 
disagreeable things are at an end ; 
at least, Iam determined to do all 
I can to finish disagreements, I have 
marriage in view. 

L. M. Pray what age may you be? 

M. O. Exactly seventy-foar. 

L. M. And intend to marry ? 

M.O. Yes, lean serve the nation 
by an alliance, and I can serve my- 
self, which is a stronger motive. 


The lord mayor at length led him | 


to the object of his visit ; and 

Moses Osgood rose and said, he 
had a warm attachment to the house 
of Brunswick ; and that nothing but 
that had induced him to leave Ame- 
rica, with such advantageous propo- 
sals to make to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent: 

The lord mayor asked him why 
he bad applied to him upon a sub- 
jeet on which he could not be ex- 
pected to have much influence. 

Moses Osgood replied that his 
object was to get an introduction to 
the Prince Regent through the 
means of his lordship, that he might 
propose an alliance between bimself 
and the Princess Elizabeth, of whose 
excellent qualities he had heard a 
great deal, andhe depended much 
upon the influence that might be ex- 
ercised by the lady mayoress over 
that royal person, 





| hold of your purse. 









L. M. Why my friend, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth is already married. 

M. O. Is it possible ?—Sorry I 
am to hearit! 

Here the veteran sat down ; his 
eyes were filled with tears ; his dog, 
which had followed him into the 
room, jumped upon his knee, and 
seemed to participate in his master’s 
affliction. Patting the dog upon the 
back, he said, “I brought over this 
faithful animal from Massachusetts 
to present to the Princess, and to no 
other human being would I part 
with him. 

Foiled in this scheme, the poor 
old man applied for the lord mayor's 
assistance in procuring for him the 
Prince Regent’s permission to take 
a certain number of men and uten- 
sils to work a gold mine which he 
said he had on his estate at home. 

The lord mayor reprimanded the 
captain of the ship for having bro‘t 
over a person in this insane condi- 
tion, and at length ordered Osgood 
to be taken to the compter, and 
there to be treated with the utmost 
attention, till means can be found of 
sending him back again to his own 
country, London Paper. 
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Bishop Warburton’s opinion of the 
Court of Chancery. 

As unfitas Iam for Heaven, I had 
rather hear the last trumpet, thana 
citation from the court of chancery, 
If ever you have seen Michael An- 
gelo’s East Judgment, you have 
there, in the figure of the Devil,who 
is pulling and. lugging at a poor sin- 
ner, the trae representation of a 
chancery lawyer, whe has catched 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


SS 


SONNET TO GLORY. 


You tell me that Glory’s a fanciful dream, 
That her vetaries are fools, who their folly avow , 
Then I swear by my soul, I’m the fool that I seem, 
For bent on my knee, at her altar I bow. 


Ah, life’s but a dream! brother dreamer beware ! 
You slumber as surely and deeply as I, 

But floats o’er your pillow a vision as fair, 
Or leaps your full heart with a rapture as high. 


Can power, wealth, beauty, a rapture inspire, 
What can gild life’s dull dream with so lovely a light : 

That can thaw the cold heart with so genial a fire, 
Or imparadise fancy in vision so bright. 


Then frankly and fondly my love I avow, 
And at Glory’s bright altar a worshipper bow. 


———— 
REFORM. 
(From an English Paper.) 


Soon shall Reform arise and with unrivall’d light, 
Dispel the mental gloom of Superstition’s night : 
Old Prejudice shall from his antique throne 
Descend, and all his former follies own. 

Oh, who can tell the blessings ofthat time ; 

No title then shall sanctify a crime ; 

No pond’rous load of laws perplex the truth ; 

No murd'rous wars destroy our rising youth ; 

No leeches of corruption bleed the state : 

No languid luxuries enerve the great ; 

No poor depend on. chance for kind relief : 

No fendal yaesal—no orgillous chief : 
On ev'ry coutinent, onev’ry isle, 
Shall all good meo look upand smile: 
































Poetry. 
SONG. 


Come sing round my favourite tree, 

Ye songsters that visit the grove : 
"T'was the haunt of my shepherd and me : 
+ And the bark is a record of love. 


Reclin’d on the turf, by my side, 
He tenderly pleaded his cause ; 
T only with blushes replied. 
And the nightingale fill’d up the pause. 


ee eee 


Jf ought is dear or rare beneath the sky, 
An honest man’s the hardest thing to buy. 


HAPPINESS. 


That Happiness is not confin'd 

To parties gay, with guineas lin‘d, 

Is certain, as we oft behold 

Those happy, who nor purse nor gold 
Can boast of ; nay, we often see 
Ev'n beggars, pinch’d with poverty, 
With more contented looks appear, 
Than some who, in a splendid sphere, 
Can all life’s luxuries command, 

And each rith dainty of the land. 

To them, devour'd with discontent, 
Their wealth oft proves a punishment. 
With passions uncentrol'd they feel 
The. tortures of Ixion’s wheel, 

And in the midgt of all their store, 
Their want of Happiness deplore. 

Too oft are riches over-rated ; 

What cares by riches are created! 
And if intemperately enjoy’d, 

How frequently is health destroy'd ! 
Health ! glorieus goddess ! without thee, 
We ne’er can taste felicity ! 
Distinguish’d-with a nabob’s wealth, 
How poor is he who pines for Health ! 





